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DISPLAY GROUNDS. 


As nurserymen have been turning 
their attention to merchandising 
methods, seeking those which will 
awaken the most response from the 
public, display grounds or sales gar- 
dens have come to the fore. In 
favorable locations they have been 
found a powerful factor in increas- 
ing retail sales. Amateur gardeners 
who cannot visualize the effects they 
may produce with plants, become 
enthusiastic purchasers when they 
can see for themselves in the nurs- 
eryman’s grounds. Persons unfami- 
liar with plants are able to point out 
what they want, and the nursery 
sales are the larger thereby. 

Some of the display grounds 
maintained by nurserymen have be- 
come famous, not only in their own 
locality, but throughout the trade. 
Several have been described and pic- 
tured in previous The 
American Nurseryman, and another 
is featured in this issue. The hand- 
some cover illustration and the illus- 
trated leader article give but an idea 
of what the residents of Baltimore, 
Md., and vicinity have easy oppor- 
tunity to view. 

Other such display grounds will 
be presented in subsequent issues, 
for this sales factor is of an import- 
ance not thoroughly realized. If you 
are a retail nurseryman and have not 
attempted a display ground, give it 
consideration as an aid to next sea- 
If you are operating 


issues of 


son's sales. 


such a feature successfully, a descrip- 
tion and picture will be welcome for 
these columns. 
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The Mirror of the Trade 





ROADSIDE PLANTING. 


Further stimulus to roadside plant- 
ing appears in the appropriation bill 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1937, in the $60,000,000 
allotted for the necessary expenses of 
the bureau of public roads. As the 
law provides that at least one per cent 
of the total is to be used for roadside 
improvement, that means $600,000 
will be so expended. Some consider 
able share of this will be used for the 
purchase of trees and shrubs from 
commercial nurseries, as the authori 
ties in a number of states agree with 
J. M. Bennett that stock can be bought 
more cheaply than it can be produced 
in government nurseries. Funds from 
state coffers and from local improve- 
ment campaigns will swell the total 
to be expended on roadside planting 
in the year ahead. 

Nurserymen should be alive to the 
opportunity thus presented, not only 
for the actual sums involved in this 
type of public work, but also because 
of the influence roadside planting has 
on the public mind. It should en 
gender interest in the beautification of 
public and private property by means 
of trees and shrubs, and result in in 
creased private business as well. 

An outline of the procedure in 
roadside improvement was given in the 
address of J. M. Bennett before the 
A. A. N. convention, recently pub- 
lished in these columns, and his forth- 
coming book on the subject should be 
of interest and value to nurserymen, 
roadside planters and the public alike. 

Another well known speaker on 
roadside development, Harlan C. Kel- 
sey, has pointed out that, while i 
telligent pioneers paved the way, the 
nation-wide interest manifested in 
roadside planting is the result of one of 
those mass impulses akin to popular 
fads or fashions. If roadside devel- 
opment is a fad, it is one of the most 
creditable which have swept America. 
As a fad, it requires careful direc 
tion and thoughtful guidance in order 
to produce lasting and satisfactory re- 
sults. Otherwise, the fad will pass, 
and the reaction will be, to say the 
least, unbeneficial. 

Who are more interested that this 
be done than nurserymen? Not only 
should they be able to appreciate the 





| 


esthetic angle as much as any other 
group, but they have also a commer 
cial interest, not so much in the im 
mediate plantings as in the promo 
tion of more widespread horticultural 
interest. The opportunity is immedi 
ate and the responsibility is pressing 


GOVERNMENT NURSERIES. 


Increased activity and enlarged pro- 
duction in government nurseries are 
further indicated in recent newspaper 
dispatches. Following are summaries 
of some of these late news accounts: 


Boise, Idaho—The increasing demand 
for farm tree planting stock has made neces 
sary the enlargement of the Clarke- McNary 
nursery at the University of Idaho, reports 
D. S. Jeffers, dean of the school of for 
estry. This nursery, operated by the school 
of forestry, has supplied tree planting stock 
to the farmers of Idaho for a number of 
years. In addition, two new phases of 
federal activity demand increased produc 
tion, first, the demonstration projects of 
the soil conservation service and, second, 
farm planting under the new federal pro- 
gram. 

Glendale, Ariz.—Under the newly 
created roadside beautification division of 
the state highway department, which came 
into existence July 1 of this year, with 
Fred Gurrey engineer, a state nursery is 
being developed on Lateral 17 and East D 
avenue, with J. C. Whitaker at its head 
Already 170 miles of highway have been 
beautified. Owners of service stations and 
stores on the highway are offered trees 
and shrubs and the services of the depart 
ment’s men in planting and maintaining 
the trees. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—To increase its tree 
production schedule in 1937 from ten to 
fifteen million, the largest output thus far, 
the Pennsylvania state department of for 
ests and waters this year planted 2,260 
pounds of seeds at its four nurseries. Sec 
retary James F. Bogardus states the iv 
crease is due chiefly to the activities of the 
federal soil conservation service in Penw 
sylvania. Of the above total seeds 
planted, approximately 700 pounds were 
furnished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture for this purpose. About 
500 pounds more seeds will be planted in 
autumn. The principal species sown wert 
red pine, white pine, Bank's pine, yellow 
pine, black locust, spruce and larch. The 
four nurseries are at Mont Alto, Clear 
field, Greenwood Furnace and Potters 
Mills. The largest, at Clearfield, occw 
pies twenty-one acres and averages four 
million trees annually as its output. The 
average number of trees in the process of 
cultivation at Clearfield is seventeen million. 


In this connection it is of interest 
to know that the appropriation bill for 
the United States Department of Agr 
culture for the year ending June 30, 
1937, provides $24,869,265 for the 
soil conservation service, now the mos 
active arm of the federal government 
in the production of nursery stock. 
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Display Garden Aids Sales 


Handsome Grounds of Maryland Nursery Serve as Show Window, 
Bringing Many Buyers During Long Season — By S. S. Halliday 


Have you visited Towson, 
Md., in the spring during the azalea 
and rhododendron show of the Tow- 
son Nurseries, Inc.? It really is worth 
the trip, and you would believe it if 
you could see the congestion of auto- 
mobiles along the York road, which is 
the boundary of the nurseries, during 
this flower festival. 

About May 1 the azaleas start bloom- 
ing, and thousands of persons begin 
visiting the gardens daily. The first 
azaleas to bloom are the Japanese varie- 
ties in red, pink and white. They 
carry through to the Indian varieties 
and to the forms of mollis and pon- 
tica in lovely shades, a magnificent 
floral panorama. These are followed 
by the hybrid rhododendrons, in 
shades from white, through pink, 
mauve and lavender, to the deepest 


red. 


ever 


When the property was first secured, 
the land now occupied by the garden 
was used asa dump. The location was 
recognized as ideal for “show win- 
dow™ purposes. So, after the erection 
of an office building, the services of 
the best in landscape architecture 
were engaged, and a garden was con 
structed. There is a slope from the 
main road to the garden proper, and 
on this is planted a rock garden, with 
flagstone paths leading around it. The 
paths continue on into the garden, 
which is laid out in beds planted with 
azaleas, rhododendrons, Japanese flow- 


ering trees, evergreens, perennials, 


etc. Large specimens of sciadopitys, or 
Japanese umbrella pine, are used as 
accent points and lead to another sec- 
tion of the garden containing beds 
planted similarly, with the addition 
of beds of tulips, which are a mass 


of color in the early spring and are fol 
lowed by pansies and, later, petunias. 

The plantings in these beds are fre- 
quently changed, so that they may 
be interesting at all times, and a corps 
of experienced gardeners is kept busy 
in edging, trimming and weeding the 
beds. 

This is the company’s main exhibit, 
but visitors come to the nursery at all 
seasons of the year, as there is always 
something of interest to see from the 
first snowdrop in the spring to the 
berry-bearing shrubs and trees in the 
autumn. 

The majority of the business comes 
to the nursery through satisfied cus- 
tomers. The salesmen are all well 
trained, knowing that the rhododen- 
drons will thrive in a shady spot and 
in an acid soil, and that the chama- 
cyparis will grow too tall to plant un- 








Garden Arranged for Seasonal Displays at Towson Nurseries, Looking Toward North Road. 
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der the windows. They are capable 
of advising as to the varieties of trees 
and shrubs that will grow in various 
locations, and to suggest proper reme- 
dies for plant diseases and pests. 

The nurseries also operate a com- 
plete landscape department. The 
salesmen secure the measurements of 
the property to be planted and a plan 
is prepared, showing the location of 
each tree and shrub suggested. The 
client can readily see how the plant- 
ing will look and select a certain por- 
tion for planting each season, if he 
is not prepared to carry out the entire 
plan at once. 

During the azalea show, azaleas and 
small evergreens are dug and bur- 
lapped, then heeled in peat moss in 
frames, so that they may be ready for 
visitors to take with them on purchase. 

The nurseries consist of 730 acres 


of land, the greater part of which is 
planted. An extensive variety of 
evergreens and shade trees is grown; 
the trees are planted in rows wide 
enough apart so that they can be easily 
cultivated and trimmed, and each one 
is a specimen. The wooded areas are 
planted with azaleas, occupying about 
twenty-five acres. They are arranged 
in blocks of separate varieties, and the 
company’s propagator is constantly on 
the watch for new seedlings of un- 
usual coloring. Those that are con- 
sidered exceptionally good are trans- 
ferred to the trial beds, and a stock 
of these new varieties is developed for 
commercial use. An executive is al 
ways available at the office of the 
company, where a cordial welcome 
awaits the visitor, whether he be client 
or inquirer, or of the trade or the gen- 
eral public. 


Leading Lilacs 


Species and French Hybrids Described in Maryland 
Association News-letter by President Henry J. Hohman 


Lilacs are an old-world group of 
plants confined, with two excep- 
tions, to Asia and have no represent- 
ative in the new world. Our com- 
mon lilac, Syringa vulgaris, that we 
so commonly see along the hedge- 
rows, is not native, but originally 
came from southeastern Europe, 
chiefly the mountainous regions of 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia and 
Greece. 

Where native, lilacs are generally 
found in well drained wooded sec- 
tions at altitudes from 5,000 to 
10,000 feet. This is mentioned be- 
cause our own experience has shown 
that the plants do not do well in 
poorly drained, damp locations. They 
thrive in limestone soil, and as the 
roots make mats near the surface, 
this material can be supplied by an 
occasional feeding of good raw bone. 


Lilacs are subject to a borer, Po- 
dosesia syringe. The young enter 
the stems through the bark between 
July 15 and August 1 and start 
carving channels through the cam- 
bium tissue. As they mature, they 
drill deeper into the stem and work 
in the heart wood. The presence 
of the borer is easily determined by 
the “frass’, old borings and excre- 
ment, which is pushed out of the 
hole as the insect progresses with 
its feeding. This “frass” lies on the 





surface of the ground around the 
plants and is easily discernible. 
Borer paste, applied to each hole, 
will close the opening and extermi- 
nate the insect. This paste comes in 
tubes and one tube will treat fifty 
holes. 

All lilacs are subject to oyster 
shell scale, Lepidosaphes ulmi, which 
is easily controlled by spraying or 
brushing the stems in late winter or 
early spring, while the plants are 
dormant, with kerosene emulsion or 
a strong solution of whale-oil soap 
and tobacco extract. A weaker solu- 
tion of either of these sprays may 
also be used in June with good re- 
sults when the young scale are de- 
veloping. 

Species That Do Best. 


Lilac species are practically un- 
known in the gardens and estates of 
this country, and a large market is 
ahead of the nurseryman for these 
types. They differ widely from the 
so called French hybrids. Their con- 
stitution is rugged and readily stands 
the extreme and variable climatic 
conditions of this section. 

By using a selection of the species, 
bloom can be had from April 20 
continuously through to July 20. 


To go into a description of all the 
species would be too lengthy for the 
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space alloted me; so I will limit my. 
self to those which I think do beg 
here. 

Syringa oblata is distinguished by 
the fact that it produces its flowers 
earlier than any other species, except 
S. pinnatifolia, flowering here from 
mid-April to May 1. It forms a com- 
pact, small tree to twelve feet in 
height. The flower clusters are 
purplish lilac in the bud, expanding 
to pale lilac. Because of its early. 
blooming habit, it must be protected 
from late frosts. S. affinis, Giraldij 
dilatata, Lamartine and Méirabeay 
are varieties or hybrids of this species 
and are well worth growing. 

Syringa pinnatifolia is a spreading 
shrub up to twelve feet, as broad as 
tall. The flowers in bud are dull 
greenish yellow, expanding to mar- 
guerite yellow or white. Blooms 
about May | to 5. 

Syringa villosa is a round-topped 
shrub of dense habit up to twelve 
feet and as broad as tall. Color in 
bud and fully opened, pale Persian 
lilac. Late-flowering and extremely 
hardy. Lutece is a hybrid of this 
species and is beautiful. 

Syringa Meyeri is a compact shrub 
up to five feet. Color in bud, dah 
lia-carmine to perilla purple, expand- 
ing to argyle purple. A slow grow 
er, compact, bearing a great profus 
ion of flowers in late May to early 
June. Often blooms again in late 
summer. Foliage retained until late 
into the autumn. 


French Hybrids. 


I will devote the remainder of the 
article to mentioning a fine assort 
ment of the French hybrids. 

Marechal Foch — Carmine-pink 
with large flower trusses. 

Edith Cavell—A pure milk-white 
double and a late bloomer. 

Reaumur — Dark carmine, late, 
with long trusses. 

Abel Carriere—Deep blue, with 
large trusses. 

Jacques Callot—Rosy-pink to co 
balt blue, with large trusses. 

Rene Jarry Desloges—Aczure blue 
to mauve. 

Stadtgartner Rodpletz 
mauve with large trusses. 

Souvenir de Louis Thibaut—Red 
dish purple, with large trusses. 

Mme. Casimir Perier — Creamy 
white double; one of the best. 

Paul Hariot—Violet red, fragrant 
and early. 


- Rosy’ 
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Plants for Paved Walks 


Third Article Describing Small Perennials That Withstand the Tread 
of Feet and Permit Easy Travel on Stepping Stones — By C. W. Wood 


In concluding these brief remarks on 
plants which are suitable for use in 
paved walks, the reader is referred to 
the August 15 issue of The American 
Nurseryman for a statement oi the 
purposes of the notes, together with a 
few remarks on the technique of plant- 
ing such areas. I have realized that 
the task was a large one for the avail- 
able space and have, because of that 
fact and other obvious reasons, omit- 
ted many popular plants, stressing in 
their stead others of more limited dis- 
tribution. 


The Turfing Daisy. 


The turfing daisy, a ferny-leaved 
plant of a dozen names (they run all 
the way from chamemelum through 
chrysanthemum to matricaria and 
pyrethrum), is also a plant of a dozen 
uses. It makes a good turf under trees, 
where few other plants will grow, and 
in such situations the frequent use of 
the lawn mower will maintain a per- 
ennially green carpet. It can also be 
employed in the paved walk under the 
same conditions, or it may be rele- 
gated to the outer edges, where its yel- 
low-centered white daisies on 3 to 8- 
inch stems will be ornamental for a 
long time in spring and early summer. 
The plant may be endlessly multiplied 
from seeds, cuttings or divisions. 


Mitchella Repens. 


The squawberry Mitchella repens, 
is perhaps the best of all evergreen 
ground covers. It has practically 
everything that we look for in the 
perfect plant and is, withal, easy to 
handle under garden conditions. The 
latter statement is contrary, I realize, 
to the oft-expressed statement that it 
is not easy to tame. 

The plant makes an evergreen mat 
of rounded leaves, the greens varying 
in intensity according to the degree 
of sunlight or shade. It has a delight- 
ful fragrance when in bloom, and its 
bright red berries, produced by twin 

rs, are not only persistent out- 
doors, but make pleasing bow! decora- 
tions for indoor use during the winter. 

Its culture is not nearly so difficult 
% some would have us believe. It 
seemingly does best in soil of moderate 
acidity, though observers in some sec- 





tions of its natural range say this does 
not always hold true. My own ob- 
servations throughout northern Michi: 
gan point to the fact that it almost 
invariably occurs there in acid soil. It 
is not at all unlikely that it behaves 
differently elsewhere, and it is advis- 
able to give collected material the 
kind of growing medium it is used to in 
nature. I have a notion that therein 
lies the greatest difficulty in taming 
plants taken from the wild. If any 
recommendations are to be made, they 
would include handling Méitchella 
repens in the fall and lifting a gener- 
ous quantity of soil along with the 
plants. Plants that have been propa- 
gated and grown under nursery con- 
ditions should present no such prob- 
lems. It may be propagated by divi- 
sion, each rooted runner making a 
plant, or from cuttings. 


Lotus Corniculatus. 


The genus lotus, in its hundred or 
so species, has given us not a few use- 
ful plants, ranging from the winged- 
pea, which is used for food, to one 
known as coral-gem, a tender hanging 
basket plant from the Canary islands. 
The species of particular interest to us 
in our search for material to be used 
in paved paths is the familiar bird’s- 
foot trefoil, Lotus corniculatus. Here, 
though, we have a choice of the single- 
flowered type or the one with showy 
double flowers, which is variety flore- 
pleno of the botanists. And it is the 
latter that usually gets the call, par- 
ticularly for our present purpose. The 
single-flowered plant, when grown 
from seeds, may reach eighteen inches 
in height, being out of all proportion 
for the paved walk, while the double 
form grown from divisions will not 
be over three or four inches high, pro- 
ducing its reg-tinged yellow flowers 
abundantly in May and June and more 
sparingly until autumn. 


Micromerias. 


The micromerias are of the fragrant 
labiate family and are closely related 
to thyme and satureia. They are 
mostly from the Mediterranean re- 
gions, being too tender in most cases 
for the latitude in which I work. It 
will pay growers in more temperate re- 





gions to be on the lookout for good 
members of the clan, for, though none 
that I know is showy, they all have a 
pleasing fragrance, which is a good 
quality for plants in a paved walk 
Just two, M. cremophyla and M. ru- 
pestris, will be mentioned at this time, 
the first a 3-inch mite from Greece and 
the other a 6-inch shrublet. Because 
of their fragrant foliage, these plants 
are both good for use where they will 
be brushed against by travelers using 
the walk, and although the flowers are 
minute (purplish in the first-named 
and white in the latter), they add some 
charm to the summer scene. Propaga- 
tion is by seeds and cuttings, and both 
varieties require a light, well drained, 
sunny situation. 
Alpine Poppies. 

The poppies which come to mind in 
this connection are not the alpine pop- 
pies of commerce or those usually seen 
in gardens. These are too tall for our 
purpose, being usually about a foot in 
height. But the alpine poppy, as it 
travels over the high peaks of the 
northern hemisphere, gives us a num- 
ber of good little forms, such as P. 
Burseri, a 4-inch mite with white flow- 
ers above blue gray foliage, and P. 
rheticum, with orange yellow, fragrant 
flowers of the same stature. There are 
any number of other variations in the 
4-inch class, including some lovely un- 
named forms from the high peaks of 
the Rockies, which would make good 
plants for the paved walk could we 
but get hold of them. These are plants 
for poor, gravelly soil, the medium on 
which walks are often laid. Give 
these poppies a rich soil, and they grow 
unsightly. They are propagated only 
from seeds, fortunately an easy task, 
and are best handled while they are 
small, for they should not be disturbed 
after they become thoroughly estab- 


lished. Cini. 


Ononis cenisia is the gardener’s 
dream come true—a perfectly flat mass 
of tiny legume foliage on which is laid 
a covering of pink pea flowers for a 
month or six weeks in early summer 
The entire plant is not over an inch 
or two high, though it spreads to a foot 
or more in breadth. It has always been 
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an easy plant to handle here until the 
present summer of intense heat, when 
most of my stock was badly damaged. 
Ordinarily, though, it should offer no 
insurmountable difficulties, if it is han- 
dled like most easily grown alpines, 
being given a lath-shaded frame in the 
nursery and the north side of a rock 
in the garden. It must be grown from 
seeds, so far as I have been able to 
learn. This is a plant of vast possi- 
bilities, that should make money for 
any grower. Seeds are never easy to 
get; so do not be disappointed if you 
find no source of supply at first. This 
is an important genus of legumes that 
will repay close scrutinizing. 


Sedums. 


A number of small sedums make 
good ornaments in paved paths, 
though, in my opinion, many that are 
recommended and sometimes used are 
rather out of place. I doubt if Sedum 
acre should ever be used in the well 
considered garden, particularly one 
made on a sandy soil, which offers a 
fertile field for its self-sowing habit. 
S. acre minus is less inclined that way 
and also makes tight mats of foliage an 
inch thick, giving a beautiful effect 
between stepping-stones. A stonecrop 
that I like even better, for it is less 
aggressive and lovelier in foliage (a 
thin scum of pale green) and flower 
(a carpet of pinkish white), is S. angli- 
cum minus. It is still seldom seen in 
gardens and, therefore, offers the plant 
grower a better field for sales. Other 
hardy sedums which are useful for 
paved walks are dasyphyllum, pro- 
vided the area allotted to it is not trav- 
eled; hispanicum minus, generally in 
lists as glaucum or silver; lydium, and 
sexangulare. 

Silenes. 


There is not space even to mention 
the vast number of alpine and Arctic 
catchflies; so the remarks will be con- 
fined to a few of the best, as I have 
known them. First of all, let us dis- 
pose of the myth that Silene acaulis can 
be used in the paved walk, as that gar- 
den feature is usually maintained, and 
expect to get blooms from it. It is 
true that it will maintain a fine car- 
pet of emerald green, mossy foliage 
without trouble, but if the soil is not 
constantly watered from below, we 
need not expect flowers in our trying 
climate. That, at least, has been my 
experience. On the other hand, S. 
pudibunda will not only bloom abun- 
dantly, but if the soil is not too dry, it 


will keep up the performance through- 
out the summer. It does not make the 
tight mat of foliage of the more fa- 
miliar S. acaulis. The same is true, 
also, of S. alpestris, one of the dozen 
best rock plants, in my estimation. 
They are propagated from seeds, divi- 
sions or cuttings. 


Thymes. 


It will not be necessary to take much 
space for the well known thymes, ex- 
cept to say that they offer a wide range 
of selections, and it will take some dis- 
crimination to arrive at the best. A 
good selection, all varieties of Thymus 
Serpyllum, follows: Albus, coccineus, 
montanus and lanuginosus. Propaga 
tion is by division. 


Veronicas. 


Before closing these remarks, let us 
examine two speedwells, Veronica fili- 
formis and V. repens. The first of 
these is a rampant plant that has a 
bad name because gardeners, not un 
derstanding its nature, put it in choice 
spots in the rock garden, and it pro- 
ceeded to dominate the entire scene. 
Put the plant in the paved walk with a 
turf on both sides to keep it in, and it 
will quickly make a mat of pale green 
and myriads of pale blue flowers for 
two months in spring, requiring no 
more than a little moisture during dry 
weather. V. repens spreads less rap- 
idly, but eventually covers all available 
space with foliage held tight to the 
soil. Both plants may be endlessly 
multiplied by division. 
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YEW FOR HEDGES. 


In European countries evergreen 
hedges are considered indispensable 
adjuncts to a garden and there ar 
yew hedges centuries old still flourish. 
ing there. 

American estate owners and ga. 
deners of the present are rapidly com. 
ing to realize this, and the urge tp 
plant evergreens is reflected in the 
greatly increased demand for them, 

The severe frosts of 1934, which de. 
stroyed so many privet and other 
hedges, demonstrated their unrelig. 
bility and no doubt influenced many 
in deciding to replace such hedges with 
evergreen hedges. 

Taxus cuspidata capitata, the up 
right Japanese yew, has with remark 
able unanimity been chosen as the beg 
variety for hedging. 

It is hardy anywhere in America 
and adapted to many differem pur: 
poses besides hedging, such as foun 
dation plantings, formal gardens, lawn 
decoration, cemetery plots, etc. 

Japanese yew trees were brought to 
this country in 1862 by Dr. Georg 
Hall and have therefore been grown 
here long enough to prove depend 
ability. 

All who have grown taxus know 
that it is easily kept within bounds 
by shearing and clipping and wil 
thrive with but little care for years 
The illustration on this page shows a 
field of Taxus cuspidata capitata, said 
to be one of the largest single blocks 
in the country, in the nursery of Bob 
bink & Atkins at Clifton, N. J 








Block of Taxus Cuspidata Capitata in Eastern Nursery. 
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Fertilizers and Their Uses 


Plant Foods and Their Purposes Told A. A. N. Landscape Group 
by B. E. Williams, Williams Nursery & Floral Co., Dallas, Tex. 


No matter how much fertilizer you 
add to the soil, it is useless unless 
there is moisture to release it. Plants 
live on liquids alone. They depend 
for their very existence and growth 
on what you might call weak soup, 
for they take their food only in solu- 
tion. With sufficient moisture and 
good drainage, beneficent bacteria by 
the millions are present, which de- 
compose the soils and fertilizers and 
in doing so release the three vital ele- 
ments to plant growth—nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. Prob- 
ably the best known fertilizer for gen- 
eral purposes is stable manure. In 
many places the supply of this mate- 
rial becomes scarce and more expen- 
sive. This is more or less true of 
cow and sheep manure. Cow manure 
is considered better for flower gar- 
dens, but, in any case, the manure 
should be well decomposed, though 
not too old, and is useful for the 
humus it furnishes. 

A good soil should contain enough 
sowly available plant food to pro- 
long its usefulness for a number of 
years, be rich in available organic 
plant food, be porous enough to allow 
surplus water to drain away and 
maintain the work of soil bacteria. 
The group of soils called loam comes 
nearest to fulfilling these conditions. 
When the loam lacks something, we 
can supply it artificially. 

Humus is decayed vegetable matter 
and is responsible for many qualities 
of good soil. Humus increases the 
water-holding capacity of the soil, in- 
creases soil aération, benefits the soil 
structure and promotes important 
chemical changes. Sand may loosen 
a clay loam, but does not add any 
plant food. Sandy soil, on account 
of its almost perfect drainage and 
poor water-absorbing qualities, may 
be greatly improved with peat moss, 
% peat moss not only holds the mois- 
ture, but binds the sand together, while 
it causes heavy clay soils to become 
loose and friable. 

Peat moss absorbs and holds ten 
times its own dry weight of water, 
twenty times as much as good soil and 
fifty times as much as sand; it is more 

than compost and less thor- 
oughly decomposed. It is a nonfer- 
izing humus in a state of arrested 


decay, but acts as an agent by storing 
the moisture so necessary to release 
the plant calories and vitamins con- 
tained in the soil and at the same time 
supplies that much-needed drainage. 

After the soil is mechanically im- 
proved, we should consider its chem- 
ical fitness. Of the elements neces- 
sary for plant life, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen are supplied by water, carbon is 
derived from the air, and iron and 
sulphur are usually present in the soil 
in sufficient quantities, while nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash must be added 
artificially. The largest proportion of 
nitrogen is provided by decaying or- 
ganic matter. For the best welfare 
of our plants, we add the elements 
which are not found in large amounts 
in the soil. Nitrogen is essential for 
the leaf and stem growth, potash for 
the root system, and the phosphates 
for hastening maturity. An over- 
supply of any one of these is harm- 
ful. We must discover what is 
needed and how much to supply. 

If the soil is dark, it will probably 
be rich in nitrogen, and a weak 
growth and a lack of proper bloom 
will be the result. Among the nitrog- 
enous fertilizers are such organic 
products as dried blood, tankage, horn 
shavings, dried fish, tobacco stems 
and cottonseed meal. Some of these 
are highly concentrated and must be 
used carefully. Horn shavings are 
used for potted plants which are to 
remain in their pots for quite a while. 
Cottonseed meal is a fine lawn ferti- 
lizer and is often used as grass seed 
is sown. It has an acid effect and is 
rich in nitrogen. The inorganic 
nitrogenous fertilizers include soot, 
nitrate of soda, ammonium sulphate, 
calcium, nitrate and Urea. The soot 
should be three to four months old 
and should never be mixed with lime. 
The calcium nitrate and Urea must be 
used carefully; the latter is often 
mixed with sand. 

Ammonium sulphate is applied to 
leaf plants when they are growing. 
Nitrate of soda is a quickly available 
plant food, but care must be taken 
not to get any on the foliage. It is 
used either in liquid form or as a 
powder. 

Phosphorus is provided in the soil 
by using various phosphates, such as 





bone meal, basic slag, acid phosphate 
and bone flour. Bone meal is a slowly 
available fertilizer and should be ap- 
plied in the fall. Bone flour’ gives 
quicker results and can be applied in 
the spring. Basic slag is applied in 
the fall to roses and perennials and on 
heavy soils. Acid phosphate is a 
quick-acting fertilizer and is applied 
to growing crops in spring and sum- 
mer. 

Lack of potash in the soil is due 
to leaching away by surplus rain 
water and poor drainage. One of the 
underlying causes of poor farm and 
garden soils is the absence of this ele- 
ment. Among the fertilizers which 
supply potash are kainite, potassium 
sulphate, muriate of potash and wood 
ashes. Kainite and muriate of potash 
are applied in the fall. Potassium 
sulphate is a quick-acting product and 
is applied in the spring. Wood ashes 
are especially valuable for top-dress- 
ing rose beds in the spring or sum- 
mer. 

There are many who use lime year 
after year, and others who wonder 
what is the matter with their soil. 
Lime or calcium is an essential plant 
food. It is more valuable for its in- 
direct effects. Lime is the material 
which has the power of sweetening 
sour soils, rendering other plant foods 
more available, making clay soils more 
porous and sandy soils heavier, in- 
creasing decomposition and neutraliz- 
ing acidity. In addition to these 
qualities, it is used as an insecticide 
and fungicide. Hydrated lime is the 
safest and can be applied as a light 
“snow™ over the soil either in spring 
or in the fall. It may be cultivated 
into the soil or left to soak in by the 
rains. On soil that has been used for 
a long time, a heavier application is 
necessary. Acid-loving plants should 
not be treated with lime. 





IMPORTANT are capital and training. 
This fact is brought home forcibly when 
figures are quoted to show that forty per 
cent of business failures are due to lack 
of capital and twenty-six per cent are due 
to inexperience in the particular trade. 


THE amateur looks to the commercial 
grower for greater knowledge and ex- 
perience in the use of insecticides, fer- 
tilizers, ete. Hence the opportunity for 
those doing a retail business to work up 
a profitable side line business in such 
supplies for the garden. 
































































BUDDING PEACHES IN TEXAS. 


In budding peaches heretofore, I 
have waited until the buds developed 
sufficiently so that I could tell the blos- 
som and leaf buds, but it is usually so 
late. Tell me, please, how to select the 
buds for budding in June. Which 
would be better, to leave the bud dor- 
mant until next spring or to force it 
out? What would be a fair price to 
charge others for budding? 

T. R.—Tex. 


Your questions regarding budding 
peaches were referred to H. B. Tukey, 
chief in research of the pomology divi- 
sion at the New York agricultural ex- 
periment station, Geneva, who replies 
as follows: 

“Generally speaking, one does not 
have to worry too much about blossom 
buds and leaf buds in selecting bud 
wood for the peach. Each node carries 
both blossom buds and leaf buds. The 
rentral. bud is a leaf bud flanked on 
poth sides by a blossom bud. Even 
though the blossom buds set, the leaf 
bud will develop into a tree. If the 
bud wood is taken from vigorous grow- 
mg trees, there is not much trouble 
from the fruit bud situation. 

“As for June budding, that is en- 
tirely a matter of region and climate. 
We cannot do it up here because our 
season is not long enough, but in the 
south it is quite a common practice. 
It is just a question whether the sea- 
son permits a grower to force a year- 
ling tree the first year. Budders in 
this section get between $3 and $4 a 
day.” 





HOLLY, LAUREL DISEASED. 


Please examine the leaves sent and tell 
me what is wrong with them. The leaves 
are from a native holly tree that has 
been set out two years or more and has 
made plenty of growth, but now this 
trouble, which seems to be a blight, has 
attacked it, and from a tree that I call 
a cherry laurel, which is fifteen or 
twenty feet high. The trouble appears 
to be all over it. H, R.—Ark. 


Richard P. White, research specialist 
in diseases of ornamentals at the agri- 
cultural experiment station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., replies as follows regarding 
the holly and cherry laurel leaves sent: 

“The holly leaves are infected with 
a common leaf spot disease of holly here 
in the east. It is a fungous leaf spot 
overwintering in fallen leaves and home 
owners have reported some control by 
the destruction of all the fallen leaves 
as nearly as possible and spraying the 
new growth as it is being formed with 
Bordeaux mixture. The cherry laurel 

/ leaves are infected with a bacterial leaf 
: spot organism that is common on various 
species of prunus and laurocerasus and, 
. since the recommendations for its con- 
trol vary somewhat with the locality, I 
would refer your correspondent to Dr. 
H. R. Rosen, of the agricultural experi- 
ment station, Fayetteville, Ark.” 
Regarding the leaf spot trouble on the 






Answers to Inquiries 


Some Generally Helpful Replies Out of the 
Mail of our Subscribers’ Service Department 


cherry laurel leaves, Felt and Rankin in 
their book, “Insects and Diseases of Or- 
namental Trees and Shrubs,” write as 
follows: “A leaf-spotting fungus (Coc- 
comyces hiemalis) is prevalent and may 
cause defoliation in early summer. The 
spots on the leaves are small, purplish 
or reddish and the diseased areas may 
fall out leaving holes. (Typical of speci- 
mens received.) Usually if the spots are 
abundant in the spring, the leaves turn 
yellow and fall about the time the fruit 
is ripening. The recommended schedule 
of four or five applications of lime- 
sulphur or Bordeaux sprays at two-week 
intervals, beginning when the blossom 
parts are completely shed from the young 
fruit, will control this leaf blight.” 





BLUE SPRUCE WINTER INJURY. 


I have some fine Colorado blue spruce 
trees on my place about fourteen feet 
high and four inches in diameter, and I 
have sent a twig that shows the ends 
turning brown. I should hate to lose 
these trees and wish you would tell me 
what to do. L. M.—I1. 

The blue spruce twig sent was referred 
to Dr. L. C. Chadwick, assistant pro- 
fessor at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, who replies as follows: 

“T received the specimen of blue spruce 
which you sent and have examined it, as 
has our pathologist, and failed to find 
any fungus which may be present. Con- 
sequently, I believe the trouble with the 
plant is simply winterkilling. This be- 
ing the case, I should recommend that 
the plant be fertilized heavily and sup- 
plied with ample moisture. If the ends 
of the branches do not break bud, they 
ean be pruned any time within the next 
three or four weeks.” 


PROPAGATING BUSH FRUITS. 


We have a fine raspberry and black- 
berry patch and should like to know 
how to propagate these plants. 

J. F.—Ill. 


Raspberries and blackberries are 
propagated by suckers, root cuttings 
and the tips of the canes. The follow- 
ing information is taken from Bailey’s 
“Nursery Manual:” 

“The suckers spring up freely about 
the old plants, especially if the roots 
are broken by the cultivator, but they 
have few fibrous roots and are inferior. 
The best plants are obtained from root 
cuttings. Roots from % to % inch in 
diameter are selected for this purpose. 
The roots are dug in the fall, cut into 
pieces one to three inches long and 
stored until early spring. They may 
be buried in boxes of sand after the 
manner of stratified seeds or stored in 
a cool cellar; callusing proceeds most 
rapidly in a cellar. The pieces are 
planted horizontally an inch or two 
deep in loose rich soil. It is best to 
put them in a frame and give them 
slight bottom heat, although they will 
grow if planted in the open in April or 
May, but the plants will make much 
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less growth the first season. Some 
varieties do not strike quickly withoy 
bottom heat.” 

The black cap raspberries are grow, 
mostly from root tips. If the groung 
is loose and mellow, the tips will com. 
monly take root themselves, but op 
hard ground the tips may have to be 
held in place by a stone or clod. Com. 
mercial growers commonly bury the 
tips in early fall. The red raspberries 
are increased rapidly by means of 
suckers which spring from the root, 
but better plants are obtained by 
means of root cuttings. However, 
commercial men propagate the req 
forms by the sucker method. 


KILL WORMS IN COMPOST PILE 


I have a compost pile that is filled with 
eutworms. What can I use to destroy 
these worms? ; 





Remove every bit of vegetation from 
your compost pile; then make applieg. 
tions of poison bran bait on three or four 
successive evenings. Put the bait out late 
in the afternoon, as the cutworms feed 
from that time on through the night, 

The following formula makes a good 
poison bran bait: Bran, 25 pounds; mo. 
lasses, 2 quarts; water, 10 quarts; Paris 
green, 1 pound. For a smaller amount. 
use one-fifth of each quantity shown, 

It is not necessary to make heavy ap 
plications of the poison bran. The or 
dinary recommendation is ten pounds to 
the acre, so that you can judge this is 
not heavy. The mash should be moist, but 
not soggy. This condition is regulated by 
the quantity of water used. If Paris 
green is not available, you can substitute 
either one-half pint of sodium arsenite 
or two pounds of arsenate of lead. Only 
one of the three poisons mentioned should 
be used in the bait. 

This treatment will ordinarily clean w 
the worms almost 100 per cent, but asa 
further precaution you might make an 
application on one or two nights after 
the soil has been benched and before any 
plants have been set in it. Then you can 
rest assured that the soil will be virtually 
free of these pests, if not entirely so. 

Of course, the soil can be sterilized with 
steam to kill the cutworms and other 
pests in it, but this is much more tro 
blesome than the poisoning method de 
scribed. Soil that is to be used for pot 
ting had best be taken from the center 
of the pile, since cutworms only inhabit 
the outer two or three inches or, at the 
most, six inches of soil. 





RUTA PATAVINA. 


That old medicinal plant and inhabi 
tant of old-time herb gardens, Ruts 
graveolens, has a cousin (R. Patavina 
that possesses much garden merit. It 
may be in American commerce under 
the name of Haplophyllum Patavium, 
but I have never run across it. Grow 
ing five to seven inches high, the plant 
is suited to many situations in the gar 
den scheme. And its blue gray leave 
make it useful in many combinations 
There must be some variation in flower 
color, however, for Barclay, in Bailey! 
“The Standard Cyclopedia of Hortieal 
ture,” says they are golden yellow, while 
the plants I had bore creamy flowers dur 
ing most of the summer. In either case, 
gardeners will like the plant when they 
see it. Propagation is from seeds * 
by division and possibly from cuttings 
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Conventions Down South 


Annual Meetings of Associations at Miami, Fla., and Austin, Tex., 
Reflect the Activities of Nurserymen to Better 


SOUTHERN NURSERYMEN MEET. 


Two Days at Miami. 


Although the convention of the 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association was 
held near the lower extremity of Flor- 
ida, the trade of the other states south 
of the Ohio river and east of the Mis- 
sissippi were fairly well represented in 
the total attendance of about 100, at 
the Columbus hotel, Miami, August 26 
and 27. 

Next year’s convention, it was voted, 
will be held at Nashville, Tenn., the 
home of the new president, Richard H. 
Jones, of the Howell Nurseries. Charles 
M. Smith, Concord, Ga., was elected 
vice-president, and he is succeeded as 
chairman of the executive board by 
J. Yates Killian, Newton, N. C. W. C. 
Daniels was reélected secretary and 
treasurer, which offices he has held since 
1924, 

The visitors were welcomed at the 
opening session by Alexander Orr, Jr., 
city commissioner, and Charles M. 
Smith responded. President E. E. Chat- 
tin, Winchester, Tenn., delivered a short 
address. Announcement of the elaborate 
entertainment program was made by 
C. R. Stephens, of the Glen Saint Mary 
Nurseries, Glen Saint Mary, Fla., who, 
with James Donn, Miami, handled the 
arrangements. 

Better legislation was the subject of 
a talk by Owen G. Wood, Bristol, Va., 
who particularly discussed the federal 
social security act and urged upon the 
nurserymen the need of watching for 
proposed legislation affecting the trade. 

G. H. Blackman, of the state agricul- 
tural experiment station, Gainesville, 
presented a paper on the value of 
legumes in maintaining fertility of or- 
chard soils. Clarence S. Coe, manager 
of a local model housing project, told 
of the housing of about a thousand col- 
ored persons in one-story stucco-on-tile 
buildings surrounded by suitable plant- 
ings. 

A practical demonstration accom- 
panied the talk of J. Y. Killian on 
grafting and budding practices. 


Talks on Merchandising Topics. 


The morning of the second day was 
largely devoted to merchandising topics. 
President-elect R. H. Jones spoke on 
“Contacting the Customer,” indicating 
ways to attract and cultivate buyers. 
James G. Baillie, Augusta, Ga., discuss- 
ing the use of catalogues, recommended 
fresh copy, use of original cuts and 
diligent maintenance of the mailing list. 
Carl C. Fraser, Bradenton, Fla., spoke 
on ways to overcome sales resistance, 
asserting that many more persons could 
be induced to buy nursery stock than 
now do so. 

Speaking from the wholesalers’ stand- 
point, Henry B. Chase, Chase, Ala., com- 
mented on the large loss of stock caused 
by drought and the possibility of short- 
ages in some sizes of plants. He warned 
against a correction of this condition 
to such an extent that the reaction 
would result in a surplus a couple of 
Seasons hence. 


Richard Forester, of the work prog- 
ress administration, submitted a paper 
entitled “Beautification and the Nurs- 
eryman,” read by the secretary, in 
which he expressed belief that nursery- 
men might be more alert to the pos- 
sibilities of promoting government 
projects which would make use of great- 
er quantities of nursery stock. 

W. L. Monroe, Atlanta, Ga., was rep- 
resented by an assistant, Mr. Wallace, 
who spoke on landscape contracting. 
He stressed the necessity of codpera- 
tion between building architects and 
the landscape designers. 

Entertainment was elaborate. Before 
the convention, a beach supper and 
program of water sports were provided 
at the Roney-Plaza hotel, Miami Beach, 
by the Exotic Gardens and the Hector 
Supply Co. An automobile tour occu- 
pied the afternoon of the first day, 
covering many interesting points, and 
the day ended with a banquet at the 
Royal Palm Club. 


E. E. CHATTIN. 


At the head of the Southern Nursery- 
men’s Association for the past year 
was E. E. Chattin, Winchester, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
Nursery & Landscape Co., who has held 
various important positions in other 
trade organizations. His connection 
with the industry began in 1915, when 
he started work as a clerk in the office 
of the Southern Nursery Co., Winches- 
ter. He continued with this firm until 
1921, at which time he became asso- 
ciated with the Home Bank & Trust 
Co., Winchester, remaining there as as- 
sistant cashier until April, 1927. At 
that time he joined the Southern 
Nursery & Landscape Co., being elected 
secretary-treasurer of the firm in 1929, 

In 1934, Mr. Chattin served the Ten- 
nessee Nurserymen’s Association as 
president. 





E. E. Chattin. 


Trade Conditions 


TEXAS CONVENTION. 


Inspiring Addresses. 


The annual meeting of the Texas As 
sociation of Nurserymen, at Austin, Sep 
tember 2 and 3, was considered the most 
successful yet held. The program held 
the interest until the very last, it be 
ing necessary to extend the convention 


a full half day’s time to cover the 
interesting topics and measures pre 
sented. 


An inspiring talk was made by Ed 
ward L. Baker, vice-president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
covering the general program of the 
recent convention at Dallas. This alone 
was enough to thrill every nurseryman 
present over the accomplishments of 
the industry during the past season. In 
furthering the interests of the A. A. N. 
Mr. Baker asked the full codperation 
of the Texas Association of Nursery 
men, which was gladly pledged. 

“Salesmanship, the Greatest Problem 
of Nurserymen,” was the subject of O. 
S. Gray, Arlington, Tex., who illustrat 
ed his lecture with facts and figures 
about the factors which enter into sales 
and people’s desire to buy. By his 
figures, the main appeal for sales 
through advertising is made on econ 
omy and price, whereas, Mr. Gray finds, 
men buy on a basis of quality and 
women buy on a basis of vanity. 

The value of orchards in Texas was 
brought out by several papers. W. V. 
Henson gave a most interesting paper 
on “Future of Fruit Orchards in 
Texas,” while Fernando Miller, of 
Somerset, presented one on “Fruit 
Growing in South Texas.” 

In this same discussion, several talks 
were made by the state inspectors on 
the efforts to eradicate phony peach 
and mosaic diseases. J. M. Del Curto, 
chief of the division of inspections and 
quarantines, and W. T. McKay, also 
with the department of agriculture, 
gave talks on the control of these dis- 
eases within the state. Ross R. Wolfe, 
of Stephenville, Tex., who has consider- 
able experience in peach orcharding, 
expressed his findings of the spread of 
these diseases in the state, and recom- 
mended that the nurserymen coéperate 
with the department of agriculture and 
federal authorities in their control and 
eradication. 

“Prices for Nursery Stock” was the 
topic discussed by J. T. Foote, of Dur- 
ant, Okla., which brought out consider- 
able comment. It was stated by Mr. 
Foote that retail prices should be at 
least four times a nominal wholesale 
price if retailers are to continue in 
business. A vote by hands indicated a 
100 per cent agreement that the price 
should range from three to four times 
the wholesale price. 

Chiefly touching on the supply and 
demand, R. P. Verhalen, of Scottsville, 
discussed available landscape materials, 
roses, etc. From the figures quoted, it 
would be thought that the supply dur- 
ing this season will run short on many 
staple items. 

The luncheon at the Stephen F. Aus- 
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tin hotel, served on the roof, was well 
attended September 2. Special music 
marked the height of entertainment, 
Edward L. Baker acting as toastmaster, 
introducing visitors, principally profes- 
sors from Texas A. & M. College. These 
included Dr. Taubenhaus, Dr. Yarnell, 
Dr. Flory, Dr. Brison, Professor MeGin- 
nis, and Frank A. Briggs, editor of 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas. 

In the afternoon, upon adjournment, 
the nurserymen visited the centennial 
exposition of Austin at the university 
grounds, and then gathered at Barton 
Springs. Several visitors went swim- 
ming in the iced spring water—cooling 
off for once during the hot summer. A 
delicious barbecue chicken supper was 
served to approximately 125 guests on 
the veranda of the clubhouse. After- 
ward the group assembled on the lawn, 
where two sales demonstrations were 
given, which were not only enlighten- 
ing, but brought fun and merriment to 
the evening. 


Resolutions Passed Unanimously. 


Perhaps never before in the history 
of nursery associations has there been 
more harmony in presenting and pass- 
ing resolutions for the protection, up- 
building and furthering of the industry. 
Resolutions passed by this convention, 
all without a single dissenting vote, had 
to do with (1) freeing the nurseries of 
their burden of taxation on growing 
crops; (2) promoting more active local 
associations; (3) working with state 
and federal departments of agriculture 
in control of mosaic and other diseases; 
(4) codperating with the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen in maintaining 
representation in behalf of nursery in- 
terests by pledging financial support 
of the Texas association; (5) working 
out a tentative retail price list for 
guidance of the industry in the state; 
(6) protesting state and federal grow- 
ing of nursery products in competition 
with commercial nurseries; (7) adopt- 
ing the standards of grading as recom- 
mended and accepted by the American 
Association of Nurserymen, and (8) 
segregating the membership list and 
associate members so no one except 
wholesalers would be sent price lists, 
etc. 

With the exception of the secretary- 
treasurer, the officers were reélected for 
another year. J. Murray Ramsey, Aus- 
tin, is president. Harvey Mosty, Kerr- 
ville, elected secretary-treasurer, acted 
in the absence of his brother, Lee Mos- 
ty, who was unable to be present on ac- 
count of the illness of his young son. 
The vice-president is Ray P. Verhalen. 
The three directors reélected are Ed- 
ward W. Knox, Sr.; C. C. Mayhew, and 
Edward Teas. 

Membership applications were filed 
by fifteen or twenty during the week 
of the convention. It is expected that, 
with the active work of this association 
and the newly introduced ideas of 
financing the association for advertis- 
ing, legislation, ete., the membership 
will double or triple during this year. 
The registration ran well over 100, the 
whole state being pretty well represent- 
ed and visitors coming from Louisiana 
and Oklahoma. Wilma Gunter. 





REVIVE ALABAMA BODY. 


The Alabama State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, dormant for the last six years, 
was revived at a convention at Mont- 


gomery, August 31, with the reélection 
of H. B. Chase, of Chase, as president; 
T. C. King, Opelika, vice-president, and 
H. A. Pauly, Birmingham, secretary- 
treasurer. 

After the close of the afternoon busi- 
ness session, President Chase announced 
that the 1937 convention would be held 
in Montgomery. He predicted an at- 
tendance of 100 or more members at 
next year’s meeting. Less than half 
that number attended the reorganiza- 
tion convention. 

Besides the president, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer, the executive 
committee for the ensuing year consists 
of John Fraser, Huntsville, and Tom 
Dodd, Semmes. Mr. Fraser was named 
a delegate to the American Association 
of Nurserymen. 

The new legislative committee, ap- 
pointed by the president, includes 
Stuart Washburn, Bolling, chairman; 
Haygood Paterson, Montgomery, and 
John Fraser, with B. P. Livingston, chief 
of the division of plant industry of the 
state department of agriculture, as an 
ex officio member. 

R. J. Goode, state commissioner of 
agriculture and industries, made the ad- 
dress of welcome at the morning ses- 
sion, and commended the nurserymen 
for reviving their association. Presi- 
dent Chase led a general discussion on 
reviving the association and appealed 
to those present to go back home and 
secure new members. 

Mr. Livingston, of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, spoke on new legis- 
lation, rules and regulations affecting the 
nurserymen of Alabama. 

A feature of the luncheon session was 
an illustrated talk on tung oil nuts by 
Lamont Rowlands, of Picayune, Miss. 
Three films in color, secured from the 
University of Wisconsin and showing 
the germination of the seed, growth of 
the plant and maturity of the flower, 
were shown. 


MARYLAND NURSERYMEN MEET. 


The summer meeting of the Maryland 
Nurserymen’s Association was held Au- 
gust 26 at the Westminster Nursery, West- 
minster, through the courtesy of the owner, 
J. E. Stoner, who proved a genial and effi- 
cient host to more than seventy-five 
nurserymen and guests who gathered 
from all over Maryland as well as from 
other states. 

The meeting was called to order at 
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10 a. m. by President Henry J. Hohman, 
After remarks of the secretary, Julian 
J. Chisolm II, topics pertaining to nurs. 
ery practices were discussed and ip. 
formative addresses were given by sey. 
eral government officials. 

Dr. T. B. Symons, head of extension 
work at the University of Maryland 
College Park, gave an interesting talk 
on the future development of orng. 
mental horticulture and outlined his 
program on how nurserymen can assist the 
university. Another outstanding talk 
was by Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, 
N. J., who is past president of the Ameri. 
ean Association of Nurserymen. Dr. F, W. 
Besley, state forester, talked on the 
benefits obtained through the state for. 
estry nursery. 

Luncheon was provided by Mr, 
Stoner, and after the meeting ad. 
journed, a caravan of automobiles made 
a hasty tour over part of the West. 
minister Nursery, including the green. 
houses and propagating department. An 
interlude was given by the attendance 
of several leading citizens of Westmip. 
ster, who were called upon to say a 
few words to the nurserymen. Their 
comments were heartily appreciated 
and much applauded. 





MICHIGAN MEETING. 


The meeting of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen planned for 
September 19 at East Lansing has 
been postponed indefinitely, according 
to Secretary Ralph I. Coryell, because 
of a meeting of the National Mail 
Order Nurserymen’s Association. This 
was called for September 11 at the 
Whitcomb hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 








Subscribers and _ prospective 
subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN are advised that 
this magazine does not employ 
canvassers or subscription agents. 
Therefore, please mail your re- 
mittance for subscription direct 
to this office. Do not pay cash or 
give your order to a stranger. If 
anyone purports to be a repre- 
sentative of THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN or authorized to 
solicit subscriptions for it, you 
will confer a favor to this paper 
by taking his name and address 
and forwarding it to the publisher. 




















Selected Colorado Blue Spruce 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


These are all true blue specimens, four times transplanted. 
They must be moved. 


Per 10 
17—3 to 3% ft., $30.00 
50—3% to 4 ft., 40.00 


49—4 to 4% ft., 45.00 
Will consider special price for the lot of 180. 


Lake Geneva Nursery 
Williams Bay, Wis. 


Per 10 
23 —5 to 6 ft., 65.00 
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MONTREAL EXPANDS GARDENS. 


Henry Teuscher in Charge. 


When, through lack of funds, it ap- 

red that the extensive herbarium of 
the University of Montreal, Montreal, 
Que., might have to be disposed of to 
prevent its total loss, the executive com- 
mittee of the city council set up a special 
commission to put the herbarium in order 
and preserve it, as well as to take over the 
administration of the Montreal Botanic 
Garden. The commission was voted $20,- 
000, and Henry Teuscher, for four years 
dendrologist of the New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx, New York, was engaged 
as chief horticulturist. 

Mr. Teuscher is especially well qualified 
for his new position, having won the high- 
est honors at the horticultural college in 
Dahlem, near Berlin, Germany. After 
his six years there, he was botanical assist- 
ant at the Berlin Botanical Garden for 
two years, on the landscaping staff of the 
Hamburg park department for one year 
and editor of a gardening magazine for 
another year. 

Upon the recommendation of the late 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Mr. Teuscher came 
to this country in 1922 and, after seven 
months at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamai- 
ea Plain, Mass., took charge of the Mor- 
ton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill., near Chicago. 
Six years later he went to the arboretum 
of the Boyee Thompson Institute, Yonk 
ers, N. Y., as director, staying there for 
two years before going to the New York 
garden. He was considered by many 
plantsmen as one of the best informed 
tree authorities in the United States. 

It is planned so to develop the Montreal 
garden, which covers 600 acres in all, 150 
of which Mr. Teuscher is expected to have 
in shape for Montreal’s centennial cele- 
bration in 1942, that it will become the 
leading institution of the kind in the Do- 
minion. To this end Mr. Teuscher has 
been hard at work since he took over his 
duties there late last spring. An expe- 
dition has been sent to the Gaspé penin- 
sula to collect plant material, and the 
Montreal Botanic Garden also has an in- 
terest in the Rocky mountain expedition 
being sponsored by the New York garden. 

Among Mr. Teuscher’s manifold duties 
will be the drawing up of plans for the 
botanic garden, in codperation with the 
aforementioned commission, of course, as 
well as for the arrangement and housing 
of the famous herbarium, which is the sec- 
ond largest in Canada and reputedly one 
of the finest in the world. 





REVISE QUARANTINE 60. 


Notice of quarantine No. 60, the Ha- 
waiian and Puerto Rican quarantine 
covering sand, soil or earth with plants, 
has been revised, effective September 1, 
the Secretary of Agriculture announced 
August 18. The revision contains pro- 
vision for the retention on board ves- 
sels at mainland ports of plants in soil, 
originating in these territories and car- 
tied for ornamental purposes, when ade- 
quate safeguards have been employed 
& preclude pest risk, although still pro- 
hibiting landing of plants in soil on the 
mainland. 





POSTPONE PEACH HEARING. 


The public hearing to consider the 
advisability of quarantining the states 
of California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas and Utah on account of the 

ich mosaic disease announced by the 
Rited States Department of Agricul- 
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“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 



















Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
Evergreen Trees 
Shrubs 

Vines 

Evergreen Shrubs 
Roses 
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Complete Nursery Supply 


Our supply is adequate, in quality stock, cover- 
ing these important departments: 


82nd Year of Dependable Service 






Small Fruits 
Hardy Perennials 


Greenhouse and 
Bedding Plants 


Bulbs and Tubers 
SEEDS 
























The Storrs & Harrison Company 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
























CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Now booking orders for our thoroughly matured, true, hardy North China 
strain of Chinese Elm seedlings. We specialize in them and know how to 
grow right and grade right. Carload rates to some point near you. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES  Toppenish, Wash. 



















ture, to be held at Washington, D. C., 
September 14, is being changed at the 
request of peach tree nurserymen and 
peach producers to some point nearer 
to the infected areas. To give time 
for the change to be duly advertised so 
that all interested parties may be ad- 
vised, this hearing is postponed one 
week and will be held September 21 at 
Albuquerque, N. M. The meeting will 
be called at 10 a. m. in the Chamber 
of Commerce auditorium, at 319 North 
Fourth street. 


DAMAGE estimated at between $800 and 
$1,000 resulted August 22 from a fire 
which destroyed a plot of young ever- 
greens being grown at Springfield park, 
near Xenia, Mo., by the Lampert Floral 
Co., Xenia. A grass fire, started by 
sparks from a passing locomotive, spread 
from an adjoining field to the nursery 
stock. 






















Improved Practices in 
Propagation by Seed 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Four articles, including table of Seed 
Stratification Practices, reprinted 
from The American Nurseryman in 
32-page booklet, bound in stiff paper 
cover. 


“Worth many times the price of the 
magazine” was the verdict of readers 
on these articles. 


25c per copy 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Coming Events 


PENN STATE PROGRAM. 


Instruction for Gardeners. 


“Garden Days” at the Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, are sched- 
uled for October 12 to 14, 

Monday, October 12, is designated as 
professional gardeners’ day. That morn- 
ing, after registration and a word of 
welcome by R. L. Watts, dean of the 
school of agriculture, a discussion on 
“Insects and Diseases and Their Con- 
trol” will be led by R. S. Kirby, pro- 
fessor of plant pathology, and V. R. 
Haber, associate professor of ento- 
mology. 

In the afternoon, J. O. Pepper, of the 
entomology extension staff, will talk 
about “Soil Sterilization;” J. P. Kelly, 
professor of botany, will discuss “Plant 
Breeding;” A. F. Cooke, instructor in 
floriculture, has for his topic “Flower 
Arrangement,” and F. V. Grau, lawn 
extension specialist, will consider “Fer- 
tilizers.” 

Amateur gardeners have their day 
Tuesday, October 13. Mrs. Clifford B. 
MeNees, vice-president, western divi- 
sion, Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania, will preside at the opening 
session, and Dr. Ralph D. Hetzel, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State College, 
will give the address of welcome. Sev- 
eral practical demonstrations and illus- 
trated lectures will follow on “Control 
of Garden Pests” by Warren B. Mack, 
professor of vegetable gardening; R. S. 
Kirby, and V. R. Haber. 


Garden Design. 


In the afternoon, E. I. Wilde, profes- 
sor of ornamental horticulture, will 
show pictures and plant material to 
illustrate the planning of a perennial 
garden. R. P. Meahl, instructor in nurs- 
ery industry, will discuss “The Small 
Place,” and Harold Graham will tell 
“How Certain Features of Large Es- 
tates Might be Adapted to Grounds of 
Any Size.” 

Students of the horticulture depart- 
ment, under the direction of Harry 
Wood, superintendent of Swarthmore 
Arboretum, will demonstrate proper 
planting methods. The State College 
Garden Club will then conduct a tour of 
the campus and private gardens around 
State College. Reservations must be 
made a week in advance for the ban- 
quet the evening of October 13. 

Scheduled for Wednesday, October 
14, is a model flower show. Everyone is 
invited to exhibit flowers. Proper 
planning, staging and judging methods 
for shows will be explained. 

Wednesday’s program also includes a 
talk on “Pennsylvania Wild Flowers,” 
by E. M. Gress, Pennsylvania state 
botanist, Harrisburg, and “How a 
Plant Grows,” by H. W. Popp, profes- 
sor of botany. Those who wish may 
visit the Rockview Penitentiary nurs- 
ery. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture soil conservation service 
will have on display a conservation ex- 
hibit and a collection of insects injuri- 
ous to ornamental plants. 

All who wish rooms during the week 
may make reservations through R. P. 
Meahl, department of horticulture, 
State College. 


PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION. 


Program at San Jose. 


One of the most interesting features 
of the joint convention of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Nurserymen and 
the California Association of Nursery- 
men will be their first trade and flower 
show which will be held in the San Jose 
Auditorium September 17 to 19, at San 
Jose, Cal. Twenty-five representative 
firms have signified intention of dis- 
playing the various items which are of 
interest to the trade. In addition, there 
will be a flower show of merit, with 
exhibits from nurserymen of many of 
their finest plants. The trade exhibit 
and the flower show will be open to 
the public. 

Discussion of many timely matters 
is expected to keep up the attendance 
at the meetings. 

A definite cost survey of nursery 
stock is being undertaken either by the 
California department of agriculture or 
by the University of California. The 
industry expects to stabilize prices by 
finding actual costs, something that has 
not been done by any other state group, 
it is said. The state has already com- 
pleted an inventory survey of decidu- 
ous fruit trees available for next year. 
The intention is to make yearly an in- 
ventory of all nursery stock so that 
the nurserymen can more intelligently 
outline growing operations. 

The association intends to introduce 
at the next session of the California 
legislature a bill to legalize grades and 
standards of nursery stock and have 
it enforced through the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

A marketing agreement on deciduous 
fruits has already been approved by the 
state. It now awaits the signature of 
nurserymen. 


Southern California Group. 


Southern California has gone ahead 
with an organization providing for 
stabilization of prices and an arbitra- 
tion agreement to eliminate unfair 
practices. A discussion on the advisa- 
bility of extending the organization 
throughout the state will be part of 
the program. 

The trade exhibit will include the 
latest tools and implements, the newest 
sprays and sprayers, artistic pottery 
and a large collection of specimen and 
new plant material. 

The program will include interesting 
talks by well known leaders such as 
Hugh Evans, Wayne McGill, J. E. Berg- 
tholdt, A. A. Brock, W. B. Clark and 
many others on such subjects us “Legal- 
izing Grades and Standards,” “Nurs- 
ery Production Costs,” “Patented 
Roses” and “Ornamentals of Recent In- 
troduction.” 





COURSES FOR GARDENERS. 


In answer to the many requests for 
an evening school for gardeners, the 
Boston branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners, in codperation with 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, is again sponsoring a series of 
weekly lectures on various horticultural 
subjects of interest to the home gar- 
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dener, as well as to the professiony 
grower. 

These courses are primarily lecture 
but wherever possible, laboratory wor 
will be given. Each course will congig 
of eight lectures of one hour each ang 
will be given by recognized instruetop, 
of high standing Monday evenings » 
8 o’clock in Horticultural Hall, Bosto, 
The instructors are all on the staff 
the Massachusetts State College, anj 
the greatest care has been taken tp 
choose those with both practical ang 
teaching experience. A fee of $4 wij 
be charged for each course. 

Further information may be obtaingg 
from Raymond E. Smith, 60 Maple aye. 
nue, Andover, Mass., or Arno H, Neby. 
ling, director, 300 Massachusetts aye 
nue, Boston, Mass. 


EXPOSITION ADVISORY GROUP, 


As an advisory committee on floriey). 
ture for the International Horticulturg) 
Exposition, which is being held Septem 
ber 12 to 20 at the International Ap. 
phitheater, Chicago, the following haye 
been named: Chairman. James Sykor, 
Chicago; W. Ray Murphy, Cincinnati, 0, 
Paul F. Frese, Des Moines, Ia.; Prof 
H. B. Dorner, Urbana, Ill.; Prof. E.R 
Honeywell, La Fayette, Ind.; Mr 
Euclid Snow, Hinsdale, Ill.; Paul R 
Krone, East Lansing, Mich.; Rudolph 
Scheffler, Wheaton, Ill.; F. R. Kilner 
Chicago; Leonard H. Vaughan, (hi- 
eago; Michael Bloy, Detroit, Mich.; 0, 
V. Morgan, Chicago; B. B. Melgaari, 
Chicago; Mrs. E. G. C. Williams, Dap 
ville, Il., and Ira Yoder, Barberton, 0. 

Among the organizations codperating 
in staging the exposition are the fol- 
lowing: American Amaryllis Society, 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
American Gladiolus Society, American 
Peony Society, American Pomologieal 
Society, Cactus Society of Chicago, 
Central States Dahlia Society, Commer 
cial Flower Growers of Chicago, Ili- 
nois Horticultural Society, Illinois Veg. 
etable Growers’ Association, Indian 
Vegetable Growers’ Association, Michi 
gan Vegetable Growers’ Association, 
National Association of Gardeners, S- 
ciety of American Florists and Vege 
table Growers’ Association of America. 


TAXUS | 


CUSPIDATA CAPITATA | 


(Upright Japanese Yew) 


We will fill your orders 
from the largest single 
block in the U. S. A. 


The demand for Taxus hedges is 
great, and we offer plants that 
will make a good showing imme- 
diately. They are “True Up 
rights” each plant developing 4 
leader; and are hardy everywhere 
in America, thriving even in the 
smoke of cities. 

Lack of space prevents quotations, but we 
have all sizes, and if you send a list he 


sizes and quantities you want, we 
gladly quote you by return mail. 














Visit our 600 acre Nursery at Valley Rd, 
Clifton, N. J., between Paterson and 
Montclair and view our blocks of Taxus 
and other Evergreens. Also visit our 
Greenhouses at Rutherford, N. J. They 
cover 300,000 sq. feet. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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waeeeee+ @ good supply of 
SOUR and SWEET CHERRIES 
APPLE — PEACH ~— PEAR 
ORNAMENTALS — ROSES 


PRIVET AMOOR NORTH 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 


Write for new TRADE LIST, 
just off the press. 





Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. 


“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 





Shenandoah, Iowa 





MB QUALITY LINING-OUT STOCK @ 


dli and tr of 19 varieties 
of evergreens. maples, nut trees and fancy 
shrubs for fall delivery. 


MATHEWS-EGGERT NURSERY 
Wholesale Growers 


342 Apple Ave. 
Muskegon, Mich. 








Nursery at 
Twin Lake, Mich. 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- grown 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, W'S. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 


Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 

















HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
og ks yey 


Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 

mensfrom4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
er, Siuntelenger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY, BoxA, Easton, Md. 





FAMOUS CEMETERY PLANTING. 


The importance of landscape archi- 
tecture and the artistic use of trees, 
shrubs and flowers in the modern con- 
ception of caring foi and honoring the 
dead is described in a brochure pub- 
lished recently by the Woodlawn 
cemetery, New York. This handsome 
book contains a number of large illus 
trations which depict the combina- 
tion of natural landscape features with 
careful planting and some of the finest 
memorial architecture in this country. 

In relating the history of the 400- 
acre cemetery from its founding in 
1863, the brochure indicates the con- 
stant attention given to landscaping in 
the plan and development of the in- 
stitution: “The Reverend Absalom 
Peters, D. D., and his associates per- 
fected plans and inaugurated a _pro- 
gram so comprehensive and progressive 
that it long anticipated many of the 
currently accepted features of cemetery 
landscaping. The original avenues, for 
example, were built so broad that they 
needed no widening when the advent 
of automobiles revolutionized road con- 
struction. As the lot sites have been 
developed, one-third of the area has 
been reserved for thoroughfares, lawns 
and landscaped areas for the benefit 
of all.” 





BUSY AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


According to local nurserymen and 
landscape contractors, Washington is 
enjoying one of its best seasons in 
history. Splendid rainfall and an ex- 
tensive building boom have, of course, 
been important factors in making such 
business possible. In Washington, un- 
like many localities, landscape planting 
is carried on throughout the year. 

Maurice G. Stokes, of Lecompte, La., 
has recently accepted employment with 
the landscape department of the firm 
of Charles G. Burton & Sons. This firm 
reports being literally swamped with 
business. 

The New Jersey nurseries specializ- 
ing in balled and burlapped specimen 
stock throughout the summer report 
that their sales have been unusually 
good. 

Adolph Gude & Sons Co., which 
specializes on government landscape 
contracts, reports exceedingly good busi- 
ness. W. E. L. 





ALEX CUMMING IN HOSPITAL. 


Alex Cumming, Jr., Bristol, Conn., is 
confined in the Bristol hospital, Bristol, 
Conn., with two fractured knees and 
abrasions of the body, incurred in an 
automobile accident recently. He will 
be laid up in a plaster cast for at least 
six weeks, it is reported, and the most 
to be hoped for is that he will be able 
to be up and about in a wheel chair 
at the time of the national chrysan- 
themum show at Hartford; Mr. Cum- 
ming is general chairman of the show. 





ON ITS nursery tract at Ninety-fourth 
street and Mission road, Kansas City, Mo., 
the Chandler Landscape & Floral Co. has 
under construction a packing establish- 
ment, 100x100 feet. 


Tue Loveland Nursery & Orchard Co., 
Loveland, Colo., of which J. F. Kroh and 
George K. Kroh are owners, has estab- 
lished a nursery a mile north of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., on the Yellowstone high- 
way, with W. A. Snow in charge. 


NOVELTIES 


ASK FOR 
NEW ROSE BROADSIDE 


in four colors 
showing 
1936 NOVELTIES 


and announcing 
NEW 
LIBERAL GUARANTEE 
PLAN 
on 
Nationally Advertised 
Varieties 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York State 








A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











BURR’S QUALITY SEEDLINGS 


Ampelopsis Veitchii and Barberry 
Thunbergii Seedlings. Extra fine quality 
at right price. 

Complete line of general nursery 
stock Let us quote you on your re- 
quirements. 


c.R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Est. 1884 Dansville, N.Y. 490 acres 


Have complete line of 
Fruit Trees Ornamentals 
Shrubs Evergreens 


Send list of requirements for special prices 
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New Books and Bulletins 


“THE LIVING GARDEN.” 


As fascinating and illuminating a book 
as has come to this writer’s attention in 
many a moon is E. J. Salisbury’s “The 
Living Garden, or the How and Why of 
Garden Life.” Have you ever been asked 
or has it ever occurred to you what actu- 
ally happens when you mow a lawn, clip 
a hedge or make a cutting? Would you 
like to know why plants have scent and 
color? Regardless, the answers and many 
others equally intriguing will be found in 
this new volume. 

Because of the nature of the informa- 
tion offered and the extremely under- 
standable and readable manner in which 
it is presented, this book should have a 
wide and long demand, from the florist, 
nurseryman and other plantsmen upon 
whose knowledge of plant life depends 
their livelihood, to the garden enthusiast 
and even the person merely interested in 
the growth of living things. To pass the 
book is your loss. 

Perhaps the chapter titles will pique 
your curiosity. Well, anyway, here they 
are: “What Is a Garden?” “The 
Soil,” “Sunlight and Shade,” “Cold and 
Warmth: Frost and Fog,” “Concerning 
Alpines and Rock Plants,” “The Garden 
under the Soil,” “The Spring Emergence,” 
“The Garden Cosmopolitan,” “Vegetative 
Propagation,” “Seed Production: Fer- 
tility and Inheritance,” “Scent and Color,” 
“Seeds and Their Germination,” “Weeds,” 
“The Changing Year and the Changing 
Day,” “On Cutting Lawns and Hedges,” 
“Plant Names” and “The Span of Life.” 
However, they fail to do justice to the 
book. You will have to read it and see. 

Dr. Salisbury, whose book has been 
awarded the Veitch memorial gold medal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England, is Quain professor of botany at 
University College, University of London, 
London. Now do not let this frighten you 
away, for the book is anything but dry 
or “textbooky.” It is one of the offerings 
of the Macmillan Co., contains almost 350 
pages and carries many intriguing illus- 
trations and line drawings; priced at $3. 





TROPICAL GARDENS. 


Land of a 12-month summer, tropical 
Hawaii offers gardening experiences 
vastly different from those which the 
temperate-zone gardener knows. The 
perpetual growing season is but one 
phase of the picture, however. Many 
of the other aspects of the horticultural 
scene in the tropics appear in similar 
exaggeration to conditions and tenets in 
northern gardening. Strong, riotous col- 
or effects become familiar and accept- 
able. The outdoor living room grows 
from a desirable asset to an essential. 
Water effects become almost inevitable. 
Oriental influences are happier than 
they often are in the occidental north. 

Interesting is the portrayal of these 
facts in a recent book issued by the 
Maemillan Co., “The Tropical Garden.” 
Authors of the work are Loraine E. 
Kuck and Richard C. Tongg. Miss 
Kuck, a graduate of the college of agri- 
culture of the University of California, 
is also the author of “A Hundred Kyoto 
Gardens,” published in Japan. Mr. 
Tongg is a practicing landscape archi- 
tect and horticulturist in Honolulu. 
Much attention is given in the book 


to describing the available plants for 
tropical gardens, telling their possibili- 
ties and limitations. Among the list are 
many that northern gardeners know 
only as struggling specimens in the 
greenhouse, but on the whole the plant 
world is a new one. Practical and in- 
formative, the book is useful to those 
who may garden in any tropical region, 
though the first-hand experiences re- 
lated are those gained in Hawaii. 

Among the chapter titles are: “The 
Design of Tropical Gardens,” “The Out- 
door Living Room in the Tropies,” “Dry 
Gardens and Patios for the Hot Cli- 
mate,” “Tropical Rock and Water Gar- 
dens,” “Beach and Mountain Garden- 
ing,” “Oriental Influences in Tropical 
Gardens,” “Lawns in the Tropics,” 
“Trees in the Tropics,” “Fruits as Orna- 
mentals,” “Tropical Shrubs,” “Vines for 
Tropical Gardens,” “Exotics,” “The 
Tropical Greenhouse,” “Annuals and 
Perennials in the Tropics,” “Tropical 
Horticulture” and “Color and Blooming 
Charts.” 

The book consists of 378 pages, in- 
cluding an extensive index, and is cloth- 
bound. A dozen pages contain half-tone 
reproductions of photographs of horti- 
cultural interest. The price is $3 per 
copy, postpaid. 





“OUR FRIENDS THE TREES.” 


A brief for growing trees, a source 
of valuable data on cultivating them 
and a mine of tree history and anec- 
dote, such and more is the 334-page 
book by Dr. P. G. Cross, titled “Our 
Friends the Trees.” It is the work of 
a scholar, distinguished in other fields, 
who has tended and studied trees as 
a hobby for years. The publisher is 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Not styled for a text for commercial 
growers, the volume is yet noteworthy 
for the scientific accuracy of its cul- 
tural information. Contained are many 
charts and exact recommendations on 
transplanting, pruning, spraying, soil 
treatment, ete., so that all who seek 
success with trees can gain from pe- 
rusing the pages. 

Besides abundant material on grow- 








We are collectors of 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Including: 
PICEA PUNGENS. Colorado Blue Spruce. 
PICEA ENGELMANNII. Engelmann’s Spruce. 
PICEA DOUGLASII. Douglas Fir. 
ABIES CONCOLOR. Colorado Silver Fir. 
PINUS PONDEROSA. Yellow Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. Silver Cedar. 


Please tell us about your wants. 
Our service will please you. 
Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St. Denver, Cole. 
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ing trees, there is much on seleeti 
and using them for landscape develop. 
ment. Several chapters tell of trees 
for special purposes. One section jg 
devoted to “Tough Trees for Tough 
Places.” Another is titled, “Which Tree 
and Where.” Separate discussion jg 
given to fruit trees, palms, oaks 
birches, elms, evergreens, willows, ash 
and flowering trees. 

Many are the interesting facts iy 
the general chapters, including “Birds 
as Tree Friends,” “Tree Laws,” “Tree 
Tricks,” “Thinking for the Trees” 
“Tree Facts for Tree Folk,” “Qp) 
Heights of Trees,” etc. The importance 
of trees in the economic scheme ig q 
constantly reiterated theme. Thoughtfy] 
attention is given to present-day prob. 
lems in such chapters as “Trees and 
Climatic Conditions,” “Trees and 
Roads,” “Trees vs. Erosion,” ete. 

Included are an extensive glossary of 
tree terms and a comprehensive index, 
Of more than ordinary interest are the 
full-page illustrations from photographs 
depicting specimens and natural and 
man-made plantings. Beautiful views 
of the region about Winston-Salem, 
N. C., the author’s home, appear. In 
addition, there are helpful diagrammatic 
line drawings. In keeping with the 
character of the book is the handsome 
binding of green cloth, decorated with 
tree silhouettes and gold lettering. The 
price of the book is $5. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Native and Exotic Palms of Filori- 
da,” by Harold Mowry, assistant di- 
rector of the Florida agricultural ex. 
periment station, issued as bulletin 8 
of the Florida agricultural extension 
service, under date of June, 1936, is 
the fullest available publication on the 
palms of Florida. It is a revision of 
bulletin 228 of the Florida agricultural 
experiment station. The seventy-two 
pages contain general notes on propa- 
gation and culture, but the larger por- 








WRITE 


for our 


WHOLESALE 
TRADE LIST 
giving 
descriptions and prices 
on our complete line of 


e EVERGREEN 
TREES and SHRUBS 


@e CONIFERS and 
BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 

@ FLOWERING SHRUBS 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, etc. 

+ LINING-OUT and 

BALLED STOCK 
Rooted Cuttings 


SHERWOOD 
NURSERY CO. 


141 S. E. 65th Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 
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CHERRY, Montmorency and 
Richmond, 2-year, XX 
and inch. 

5,000 SPIR4EZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 

and 4 to 6 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted, 
up to 2% inches. 

3.000 ARBOR-VIT2, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 

1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 6 feet. 

600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 
Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 











New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 


Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 


Tyler, Texas 











Milton Nursery Co. 
Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 


teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, Fruit and Shade Trees, in 
assortment. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 














ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Oreneo, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 











Lining-out and Specimen 
B & B EVERGREENS 
Shrubs and Shade Trees 


Visitors weleome. Located on U.S. Route 20, 
12 miles west of Erie, Pa. 


Fall catalogue just issued. Write 
if you have not received your copy. 


Fairview, Erie County, Pa. 





FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 








tion of the pamphlet is devoted to de- 
scriptions of the species found in Flori- 
da. A 5-page check list of palms grown 
in the United States, both outdoors and 
in conservatories, is appended. 

“Ornamental Evergreens,” by L. C. 
Chadwick, assistant professor of flori- 
culture at Ohio State University, bul- 
letin 113 of the state agricultural ex- 
tension service, revised July, 1936, is 
both attractive in appearance and filled 
with concise information upon these 
important plants. Half of the fifty- 
two pages are devoted to general con- 
sideration of the uses of evergreens, 
their planting and care, including pro- 
tection against insects and diseases. 
Then fifteen pages are given to a com- 
pilation of the best evergreens, with a 
short description and notes on the use 
of each. About the same space is de- 
voted to classified lists of evergreens, 
according to their types and uses. This 
pamphlet should be extremely helpful 
to any nurseryman who is not generally 
familiar with evergreens and their land- 
scape uses. 

“Growth Experiments with Pin Oaks 
Which Are Growing under Lawn Condi- 
tions,” by Donald Wyman, bulletin 646 
of the New York agricultural experi- 
ment station, Ithaca, N. Y., offers a 
study of the factors necessary for in- 
creasing the vigor of shade trees, giving 
a report of experiments with the time 
of planting, method of planting, prun- 
ing and fertilizing. 

“Ornamental Trees,” by Charles W. 
Barr, extension bulletin 160 of the Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, con- 
sisting of sixty-four pages, splendidly 
illustrated, offers an extensive check 
list, with interesting and valuable de- 
scriptive comments, of ornamental de- 
ciduous trees. Included are useful lists 
of trees for special purposes, and the 
index shows both botanical and common 
names, 

“A Verticillium Root Disease of 
American Elm,” bulletin 6 issued by the 
research department of the Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Kent, O., is by Leo R. Tehon 
and Homer L. Jacobs, who have con- 
ducted extensive research on the prob- 
lem. Attention in the bulletin is given 
to the spread of the disease, its origin 
and its symptoms, also to the work that 
has been done in trying to isolate the 
disease organism and trace the course 
of the injury. The summary indicates 
that all treatments on trees showing 
preliminary stages of the disease have 
proved futile. 

“Further Studies on Zine Sulphate in 
Peach Sprays, with Limited Tests in 
Apple Sprays,” by K. J. Kadow and 
H. W. Anderson; bulletin No. 424, of 
the agricultural experiment station, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The 
data presented in this paper terminate 
the Illinois study of zine sulphate as an 
ingredient in peach and apple sprays, 
which covered a period of seven years. 
Dated July, 1936. 

“Herbaceous Perennials for the Border 
Garden,” by E. I. Wilde and A. O. Ras- 
mussen; circular No. 174, of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
A 16-page illustrated bulletin giving 
border plans, lists of suitable perennials, 
soil preparation and general notes on 
the planting, culture and propagation of 
these plants. A tabulated list of peren- 
nials indicating their botanical and com- 
mon names, color, flowering period, 
height and shade tolerance closes the 
bulletin. Dated June, 1936. 
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Surplus Lining- 
Out Stock! 


2000 Juniperus Depressa Plumoea (An- 
dorra Juniper), 3-year, fleld-grown, 12 
to 15 ins. spread. $15.00 per 100. 

2000 Retinispora Plumosa Aurea, 3- 
year, field-grown, sheared, 18 to 24 ins. 
$15.00 per 100 


1000 Retinispora Plumosa Aurea, 2-year, 
field-grown, cut back, 15 to 18 ins. 
$12.00 per 100. 


1000 Retinispora Squarrosa Veitchii, 2- 
year, field-grown. $12.00 per 100. 


1000 RKetinispora Lutescens, 2-year, 
field-grown. $12.00 per 100. 


Austrian Pine, 3 to 4 feet, heavy, bare 
rooted, $3500 per 100. Balled and Bur- 
lapped, $45.00 per 100. Pines shipped 
only within the Japanese Beetle area. 


Cash with orders, please 


NEW MARKET 


PERENNIAL GARDENS 
113 Randolph Road 


mms New Market, N. J. amu 








Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants - - 
Fruit Trees and Small Fruits - - 
Lining-out Stock. 


PEACH TREES 


A fine general line, including a 
large supply of Elberta, Golden 
Jubilee and South Haven. 


Write for quotations and our Wholesale Trade 
List. 


The WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


Established 1893 Westminster, Maryland 











CONTRACT 


with us for your 


PEACH TREES 


Now booking orders for fall and contracts 
for the next three years. 
HOWARD — HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











Peach Seed and Peach Trees 


Write for prices. Large acreage of 
nursery stock. Will appreciate your 
want list. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 














PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N.E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 


We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. References on request. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
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ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society’s regis- 
tration committee has approved appli- 
cations for registration of the following 
roses. Notice of these registrations has 
been sent to rose organizations in for- 
eign countries and trade papers. 

If no objections are raised before 
September 29, 1936, the registration of 
these names will become permanent as 
of that date: 

Maid of Gold. Climbing hybrid tea. 
Said to be a seedling of Climbing Golden 
Emblem. Originated by Frank C, Raffel, 
Port Stockton, Cal., and introduced this 
year by him. Flower is described as 
golden yellow, never fading white. 
Blooms are of large size and full, with 
a moderate fragrance, and are borne 
singly on medium stems, the petals drop- 
ping off cleanly. Plant makes 12-foot 
canes, with medium-size, normal green, 
disease-resistant foliage. Second-year 
plants produced about 300 flowers dur- 
ing the season, blooming from May 
until November. 

S. & M. Perrier. Hybrid tea. Orig- 
inated by Charles Mallerin, Varces, 
France. Introduced by the Conard-Pyle 
Co., West Grove, Pa., in 1936. A seed- 
ling of Magdalena de Nubiola x Pres. 
Cherioux. Flowers described as large, 
full, double, of a satiny shell-pink color 
and having a peach fragrance. Flowers 
are borne singly and several together 
on strong stems. Growth is said to be 
vigorous and of the bushy type, with 
an average quantity of normal green, 
large-size foliage. Thorns ordinary. 
Plant disease-resistant. Said to be a 
continuous and free bloomer. 

Mme. Visseaux. Hybrid tea. Orig- 
inated by Charles Mallerin, Varces, 
France. Introduced by Conard-Pyle 
Co., West Grove, Pa., in 1936. Said to 
be a seedling of Odette Foussier x El- 
vira Aramayo. Large, open, double 
flowers, with a slight damask fragrance. 
Borne singly on a medium stem. Flower 
is described as orange pink, with outer 
petals pale rose-pink, and buttercup- 
yellow at the base, with the center 
petals folded. Plant is described as a 
vigorous, upright, bushy type, with nor- 
mal green, medium-size, disease-resistant 
foliage. Blooms continuously. 

Christopher Stone. Hybrid tea. Orig- 
inated by Herbert Robinson, Burbage, 
England. Introduced by Conard-Pyle 
Co., West Grove, Pa., in 1936. Said to 
be a seedling of Etoile de Hollande x 
Hortulanus Budde. Has large, open, 
semidouble flowers. Blooms singly on 
medium stems, and the petals drop off 
cleanly. Color is described as vermilion 
crimson and scarlet, with golden an- 
thers. Plant is described as a vigorous, 
upright, bushy type, with a normal 
quantity of soft, bronzy foliage, which 
is resistant to disease. Said to be an 
abundant and continuous bloomer. 

Margy. Polyantha. Originated by 
Joseph Sauvageot, Vaire-le-Grand, 
France. Introduced by Conard-Pyle Co., 
West Grove, Pa., in 1936. Said to be 
a seedling and a brother of Dance of 
Joy, which was reported as Paul’s Sear- 
let Climber x a seedling. Blooms are 
described as of medium size, open, semi- 
double, borne several together on a nor- 
mal stem. Petals drop off cleanly. Color 
is said to be brilliant, vivid red, and 
the flower has a spicy fragrance. Growth 
is described as moderate, bushy type, 
with an average quantity of soft, small, 
normal green foliage, which is resistant 
to black spot. Said to be a free and 
continuous bloomer. 





Climbing MeGredy’s Yellow. Climb- 
ing hybrid tea. Discovered by the West- 
ern Rose Co., San Fernando, Cal., to be 
introduced by it in 1937. Is said to be 
a sport of McGredy’s Yellow, with 
large, full, double flowers, borne singly. 
The color is yellow, same as MeGredy’s 
Yellow. Plant is described as a vigorous 
elimber, with a normal quantity of 
glossy foliage. Said to be a moderate 
bloomer. 

Climbing Mary Hart. Climbing hy- 
brid tea. Discovered by the Western 
Rose Co., San Fernando, Cal., to be in- 
troduced by it in 1937. A sport of Mary 
Hart, with large, double flowers, borne 
singly. The color is deep red. Has a 
slight fragrance. Plant is a vigorous 
climber, blooming freely. 

Matador. Hybrid tea. Originated by 
G. A. Van Rossem, Naarden, Holland. 
Introduced by Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y. Said to be a seedling 
of Charles P. Kilham x Etoile de Hol- 
lande. Has large, cupped, double flow- 
ers, borne singly on medium-length 
stems. Petals drop off cleanly. Color 
is red, and the fragrance moderate. 
Plant is described as vigorous, upright, 
with an average quantity of glossy, nor- 
mal green foliage of large size. Is said 
to be resistant to disease and is an 
abundant bloomer. 

Alice Harding. Hybrid tea. Orig- 
inated by Charles Mallerin, Varces, 
France. Introduced by the Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. Said to be 
a seedling of Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont x 
souv. de Claudius Pernet. Flowers are 
described as large, open, cupped, double, 
borne singly on a long stem; petals 
drop off cleanly. Color is described as 
yellow, and the fragrance as moderate. 
Growth is said to be vigorous, upright, 
with an average quantity of normal 
green, medium-size, disease-resistant fo- 
liage. Said to be a free bloomer. 

R. Marion Hatton, See’y. 





PLANT PACKAGE PATENTED. 


To Ernest Kruse, Wheeling, Ill., was 
issued July 28, 1936, a patent on a plant 
package by the United States patent 
office. The package is described as “a 
earton for plants comprising a cylin- 
drical body formed of a thin sheet of 
wood and maintained in such form by 
binders of material impervious to mois- 
ture, one end of the cylinder being 
closed by a foraminous metal sheet nor- 
mally of greater diameter than the 
chamber of the body and forced into 


CATALOGUE NURSERYMEN! 


The sensational new Boysenberry has 
passed the experimental stage. It has 
conclusively proved that it is not only 
the largest and most prolific, but also 
the most delicious vineberry that has 
ever been produced. It will pay you to 
catalogue it and to make reservation 
for plants previous to October 1. We 
have plants growing from Virginia to 
Oregon and California, and are in posi- 
tion to serve you well. Boysenberries 
stood 10 degrees below zero last winter. 
Send for our pictorial pamphlet. 


Rancho Verdad Mentone, Calif. 














Tree and Flower Seeds 
Lily Bulbs 
Catalogue and prices on request 
Edgar L. Kline - Oswego, Ore. 
Agent for 


THE CHUGAI NURSERY Co. 
Yamamoto, near Kobe, Japan 
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the cylinder by distorting pressure 
whereby the closure is retained in place 
by its inherent expansibility.” Paten; 
No. 2,048,873 was issued on this package 





PATENTS ON BARBERRY, ROSE. 


A plant patent was issued August 4 
on a new barberry plant, according ty 
Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, (hj. 
cago patent attorneys, as follows: 

No. 189. Barberry plant. Carlton E. Huber 
Groesbeck, 0. A barberry plant characterized by 
slow compact globular form of growth even jp 
young plants of 1 and 2 years’ age, free-branching 
habit, absence of shoots of annual growth ove 
a few inches in length, presence of severg) 
branches every few inches, abundant foliage ey. 
tending into the interior of the plant, and leave 
remaining a uniform green until late ip the 
autumn. 


August 25 was issued a plant patent 
on a new rose, according to Rummler, 
Rummler & Woodworth, as follows: 


No. 190. Rose. Walter Irwin Johnston, Ports 
down, Ireland, assigner to the Jackson & Il’erking 
Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct variety 
of rose plant constituting a new type of gardes 
rose, characterized by its production of a vigor 
ous well rounded plant of unusually large foliage 
and by its very large-size peach-colored bloom, 


Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, 
patent lawyers of Chicago, announce 
that the following new plant patent 
for a rose was issued September 8: 


No. 191. Rose. Charlies Mallerin. Varces, 
France, assignor to the Conard-Pyle Co., Wes 
Grove, Pa. A new and distinct variety of row 


plant characterized by the distinct color of it 
flowers through all stages of their development 


THE Firth Nursery, Tacoma, Wash, 
was recently granted the contract for 
landscaping and planting grass ani 
shrubbery on the grounds of the post 
office at Puyallup, Wash. The bid was 
for $279. 


Wituiam W. Hunt, 87, former proprie- 
tor for many years of the Blue Hills 
Nurseries, Hartford, Conn., died August 
20 at his home in Hartford. He had 
retired from active business about eight 
years ago, being one of the best know 
nurserymen in the section. His widov, 
Clara Hunt, survives. 











Nurserymen 


Thank you for the many 


Evergreen Carriers 
that you have purchased | 
at the reduced price. 


Price 00 F. O. B. 
Now 520 Kansas City 


5% discount for cash with order. 


Manufactured by 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Ine. 


if ers of A tive Tree-moving 
lachines, Carts and Wheelbarrows 
318 W. 47th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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S li 
WATERPROOF 
PAPERS 


Manufactured for 
the nursery trade. 
Sample book of full 
line upon request. 


REXFORD PAPER CO. 


Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 

















Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on “Im- 
proved Practices in Propagation by 
Seed,” reprinted from The American 
Nurseryman. 
Price 25¢ (postpaid) 
HERBST BROTHERS 

92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 

Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 
Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


“Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 
nANDREWS NURSERY 


Minn. 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
lies, Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A.M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 








St 








ROSES COME BY ZEPPELIN. 


The Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y., is receiving a shipment of bud 
wood of rose novelties from Germany by 
the airship Hindenburg. The package 
weighs fifteen pounds ten ounces and 
the transportation from Hamburg to 
Frankfort and to this country costs 
only $4.60. 

It is believed that this is the first 
time in history that the trans-Atlantic 
air route has been used for the ship- 
ment of horticultural material from 
Europe to America. The Jackson & 
Perkins Co. is the first to utilize this 
modern means of transportation. 

J. H. Nicolas, of the Jackson & 
Perkins Co., stated facetiously August 
21: “We hope to live to ‘see the tele- 
photo and television principles devel- 
oped to the point when rose novelties 
ean be budded in Europe and the buds 
instantly stick to our stocks and grow 
here! If this comes to pass, the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co. will use the new 
system, and ‘telebudding’ will be a new 
word in our vocabulary.” 


WATER BY MILLIONSOFGALLONS. 


2,692,000 gallons of water is a lot of 
water, even to flow under a bridge, but 
those millions of gallons of water were 
used during the month of July this 

year by ae & Atkins, East Ruth- 
erford, N. J., at the Rutherford estab- 
3 veee alone, not taking account of the 
quantity used at the nurseries at Clif- 
ton, N. J. The water was distributed 
through miles of piping included in the 
irrigation system to the greenhouses, 
frames and outdoor plantings of aza- 
leas, ete. 

The consumption of this vast quan- 
tity of water was not, as might be 
supposed, due to the dry spells expe- 
rienced this summer, because’ the 
amount of water is not greatly in ex- 
cess of that normally used at the 
Rutherford establishment, as azaleas 
and other specialties are propagated 
and grown under irrigation. 





DROUGHT LOSS CAUSES CHANGE. 


The business at Council Grove, Kan., 
formerly operated as the Fike Nursery 
Co., which was recently changed to the 
Fike Iris Gardens, is now to be known 
as Fike’s Seed House. Owing to the 
prolonged drought, practically all the 
firm’s 1935 and 1936 plantings of nurs- 
ery stock have been lost. On this ac- 
count it will carry on a farm and gar- 
den seed business, planning to continue 
its nursery department in a limited 
manner by procuring stock from whole- 
sale growers wherever available. The 
section of Kansas in which the concern 
is located has experienced its worst 
drought in seventy-one years, causing 
irreparable losses to many orchards, 
shade trees, etc., and there does not 
seem to be any break in the prospect 
yet. 


A SMALL blaze the afternoon of August 
19 resulted in some damage to evergreen 
trees belonging to the Kelsey Nurseries, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


A CHARTER was granted at Dallas, 
Tex., to American Nurseries, Inc., August 
17. Capital stock of the concern is given 
as $10,000. The incorporators are P. J. 
Brown, J. H. Brown and V. B. Connor. 
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KILL WEEDS .... 

with FIRE 
Aeroil Burner positively kills ALL 
weeds—once and for all! Used by 
thousands of practical nurserymen, 
gardeners and florists to sterilize soil, 
burn tree stumps, destroy insect pests, 


fungus and 101 other uses. 

Easy to use, economical. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE! 
One-year guarantee. 
Write for Free Folder 
183N. 


AEROIL BURNER CO., INC. 
WEST NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY 








FIELD-GROWN 
PERENNIAL PLANTS 


Large plants of blooming size. 


Per10 Per1i00 

Anchusa Myosotidifiora . 
Iberis Sem pervirens 
Phlox Divaricata 

Canadensis B 8.00 
Seablosa Caucasica .. . e 10.00 
Viola Jersey Gem ......... 1. 8.00 

Send for our complete list. It includes 
many of the newer varieties of Phiox. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Bristol, Pa. 

















500 VARIETIES of IRISES 


Assorted colors — 


Retail , 
250 Assorted colors — 


“ Retail prices up te $3. 

Have Cash coming in Every Month. 
Sx) Send for Catalogue of 76% varieties of 
Pan) irises and 613 varieties of Peon 


VAN WERT, O80 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. 
Fine Quality Roots, liberally graded. 
25th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 














HERBACEOUS AND 
TREE PEONIES 
Newest Hybrid Lilacs and other 
Specialties. Ask for price list. 
The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 








Must Sacrifice 


on account of failing health, some fine 
Hard Maple, American Elm, Oak and 
Linden, Grades up to 2-in Can use 
some exchange in general assortment. 


PERRY NURSERIES 


Perry, lowa 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.) 

D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery, Westminster, 
Md.—Small folder giving a surplus list of choice 
alpines and perennials for fall, 1936. Included is 
stock for lining out and for potting up. 

George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Va.—*‘‘Peyton's 
Peerless Peonies—Season, 1936,’ a folder, con- 
tains alphabetized lists, one giving official ratings 
of the varieties. “Fifty of the Finest’’ lists that 
number of double varieties introduced in the past 
fifteen years. 

A. L. Don & Co., Paterson, N. J.—Illustrated 
folder offering pot-grown strawberry plants, and 
a second folder describing and picturing Don's 
Giant winter-flowering pansies. 

Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Ill.—‘‘Progress 
in Peonies, 1936,’' presents peonies of various 
types, including this year’s introductions. Most 
of the varieties are Auten originations. A sepa- 
rate sheet lists wholesale prices for dealers and 
growers. 

Reno Rosefield, Valley Junction, Ia.—Two 
mimeographed pages of ‘‘Rosefield’s Superb 
Peonies,’’ wholesale price list. Besides descrip- 
tion and price, the official rating and the 
originator of each variety are mentioned. 

Edgewood Iris Gardens, Lockport, N. Y.— 
Booklet of eight pages and cover listing iris varie- 
ties, alphabetically—the types being restricted 
to tall bearded and dwarf bearded. A few orien- 
tal poppies are also offered. 

A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y.—A price list 
of irises, ‘‘The Iris News,’’ printed in columns 
like a newspaper. Besides irises, rennials, 
peonies and chrysanthemums are offered, and 
there are informative and interesting short arti- 
cles on iris subjects. 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.—Wholesale 
price list for next fall and spring of lining-out 
and balled and burlapped stock. A few decidu- 
ous trees are offered, with most of the stock 
being evergreens. A picture of D. Hill, founder, 
appears on the cover, against an evergreen. 

Manshu Nosan Shokai, Inc., Dairen, Man- 
churia.—Contract price list of ‘‘Forest and 
ee Seeds of Oriental Novelty,’’ Frank 
Leckenby, Pier 40, Seattle, Wash., being named 
United States representative. Besides conifer 
and forest tree seeds and ornamental tree, shrub 
and climber seeds, a few perennial and herb 
seeds are listed. Helpful is a chart of approxi- 
mate freight rates from Dairen. The catalogue 
is in Pnglish. 

The Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, 0.—‘‘Dutch 
Bulbs and Hardy Plants,’’ wholesale catalogue 
for fall, 1936. Showing in beautiful color a 
number of tulips, mostly the ideal Darwin vari- 
eties, the catalogue contains a number of pic- 
tures in exquisite colors of other bulbous sub- 
jects, including croci, hyacinths, irises, nar- 
cissi, lilies, fritillarias, scillas, muscari and 
amaryllises. There are some illustrations in 
black and white. In addition to bulbous mate- 
rial, there is a general list of perennial plants 
for the rockery and hardy border. Stressed are 
Phlox Columbia and Berberis Mentorensis, both 
patented. 

The Joseph F. Martin Co., Painesville, 0.— 
Among the novelties presented in Martin's newest 
hardy plant catalogue is a double daisy, White 
Swan, shown in a vase arrangement. Other novel- 
ties include several varieties of dianthus. There 
are many illustrations in black and white inter- 
spersed in the forty pages of offers of flowering 
plants, including chrysanthemums, irises, lily and 
other bulbs, peonies, roses and other shrubs. 

Herbst Bres., New York.—As agents for T. 
Sakata & Co., Yokohama, Japan, Herbst Bros. 
are distributing the catalogue, ‘‘Sakata’s Reliable 
Seeds for the Nursery,’’ which lists, besides tree 
and shrub seeds, including specialties, seeds of 
bulbous plants and of perennial and alpine plants, 
also Sakata’s All-Double petunias. There are cul- 
tural notes, with a planting calendar. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia.—A whole- 
sale price list for florists and the retail fall bulb 
catalogue. The former is illustrated only in black 
and white and presents all manner of florists’ 
stock from bulbs to grass seed, also supplies. The 
retail catalogue has covers in color and offers 
bulbs, plants, shrubs and seeds for fall planting. 

Edgar L. Kline, Kilkare, route 1, Oswego, Ore. 
—Mr. Kline, as agent for the Chugai Nursery Co., 
Yamamoto, Kawabegun, near Kobe, Japan, has 
issued “Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs,’ printed in English and illustrated in 
black and white. For himself, Mr. Kline dis- 
tributes a lily catalogue and separate folders of 
imported and northwest-grown lily bulbs, also a 
list of lily seeds. 

Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, Ia.—Contain- 
ing twenty-four pages, all of them holding at 
least one illustration, nearly all of them being 
in color, the Inter-State fall, 1936, catalogue is 
a bright publication. It lists bulbous material 
of many sorts, new phloxes, a few shrubs and 
peonies. 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, la.—Mimeo- 
graphed sheets listing fall bulbs, and more similar 
pages offering peonies, with the rating of the 
American Peony Society. The bulbs include tulips, 
lilies, hyacinths, croci, narcissi and lilies of the 
valley. Bleeding heart and oriental poppy plants 
are also offered. 

H. A. Hyde Co., Watsonville, Cal.—With more 
than half of the Hyde booklet given over to com- 
mon and uncommon spring-flowering and other 
bulbous material, the rest is devoted to lists of 
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California wild flowers, flower seeds, lawn grass- 
es, herbs, perennial, pool and alpine plants, and 
ornamental trees and shrubs, also fruit trees, 
berry plants and seed potatoes. There are numer- 
ous illustrations in black y nm = cover 
shows a pool and a lawn designe y the com- 
pany. INDEX 
The Garden Nurseries, Penn Valley, Narberth, 
Pa.—The booklet, ‘‘Oriental Wistarias,’’ offers 
such plants in many varieties, both Japanese and TO 
Chinese forms. Cultural data are given, and 
there are several illustrations of plantings. 
A. E. Wohlert is the proprietor. 
Hill Gardens, Kalamazoo, Mich.—Perennial ADVERTISERS 
plants, from alyssum through verbena, are listed 
on several mimeographed sheets, a separate page 
presenting the oriental poppies. 
Cunningham Gardens, Waldron, Ind.—-Whole- 
sale price list, a single sheet, offers peonies and Aeroil Burner Co. 17 
phloxes in considerable variety, plus a miscellany 
of perennial stock. Andrews Nursery 17 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, 0.— Bobbink & Atkins 12 
With covers in color, the front showing a tulip 
collection, the autumn catalogue of thirty-two Burr & Co., C. R. 13 
pages lists a comprehensive line of florists’ and 
nursery material. Fruit trees and small fruits Canterbury : 13 
are included. The publication is indexed and Ch B Cc 
contains numerous illustrations, not a page lack ase Dag Oo. 19 
ing a picture. Chase Co., Benjamin 20 
Henry F. Michell Co., Philadelphia.—Having 
covers and a center spread in color, the Michell Colorado Seed Co. 14 
eatalogue also contains a number of black and Cc Gerd 
white illustrations, which, printed on good paper. ottage Gardens 17 
are wonderfully clean and interesting. The first +s 
nineteen pages of the 64-page i are os Dixie Rose Nursery 15 
to bulbous subjects, being followed, in order, by Everareen Nurser 7 
“Distinctive’’ flower seeds, hardy perennial . 3 - Y Co . 13 
plants, roses, other flowering shrubs, fruits, vege- Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 1i§ 
tables, lawn grasses, farm seeds and acces- 
sories for lawn, garden and farm, plus green- Garden Shop, Inc. 16 
house supplies and horticultural books. 
. mel P. n 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New York. Harmel sony Gardens 17 
-Two publications, ‘‘Book for Florists’’ and the Herbst Bros. . : 17 
1936 issue of the spring-flowering bulb catalogue. . 
The first, with huge pansies pictured in color on Hill Nursery Co., D. 13 
the cover, offers a general line of florists’ stock. 
also some nursery material, plus growers’ and Hobbs & Sons, C. M. . in 
retailers’ supplies and equipment. This catalogue . . 
is indexed and is generously illustrated with fine Hogansville Nurseries 15 
black and white cuts. The bulb catalogue shows Howard-Hickory Co. 15 
tulips in color on the front cover, with peonies 4 
similarly depicted on the back. Spring bulbs, Jackson & Perkins Co. 13 
hardy lilies, irises, also hybrid tea roses, trees * 
and shrubs and peonies are offered. There is a Kline, Edgar ae 16 
list of annual flower seeds for fall sowing. Sewell Nursery co. _2 
Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter, N. H.—Oper- 
ating the Exeter Wild Flower Gardens, Mr. Wil- Lake Geneva Nursery 10 
liams offers in his 1936 fall trade list native 
lilies, ferns, aquatic plants, wild flower plants, Leonard & Son, A. M. 7 
deciduous trees and shrubs, and evergreens. ° ° 
Native orchids and vines are included. Loewith, Inc., Julius 20 
Mathews-Eggert Nursery, Muskegon, Mich.— Lovett, Lester C. 17 
Wholesale price list of lining-out stock, both ever- 
green and deciduous. A note states the foreign Maloney ae B 
origins of the seeds from which the stock is 
pm ny ™ 5 , Mathews-Eggert Nursery 3 
Springbrook Nursery, South Haven, Mich.— McGill & Son, A. mr) 
Two mimeographed sheets offering perennial ¥ 
plants, the list starting with Artemisia Silver Milton Nursery Co. 15 
King and concluding with tritomas. The prices 
are wholesale rates. Moss Co. ..... - 9 
Earl Ferris Nursery, Hampton, Ia.—About the Mount Arbor Nurseries 13 
size of a tabloid newspaper and with part of the ss 
inside printed in green, like rotogravure, the rest New Market Perennial Gardens 15 
of the publication being in colors, is the fall re) N Cc | 
Ferris catalogue. Though it contains only twelve renco Nursery Vo. . 5 
pages, perennials, peony roots, spring bulbs, lilies * 
and trees and shrubs are offered. Pacific Coast Nursery AS 
Perry Nurseries 7 
Peterson & Dering, Inc. 15 
WHO WANTS A SALESMAN? | | Pitzonke's Pansy Farm " 
; ; Princeton Nurseries - A3 
Want to represent reliable, same climate 
nursery, selling shrubbery in Peoria, IIl., Process Color Printing Co. ah) 
territory. Commission. No nursery ex- 
perience; 30 years’ general business ex- Rancho Verdad al 
perience. Have downtown office, 12 R lite C 20 
years in this building. Have wide, ae evolite orp. 
ential acquaintance. Address “Sales- 
man,” 911 Lehmann Building, Peoria, Ill. Rexford Paper Co. 7 
Robinson, E. D. _.. 20 
Scarff's Nurseries _... 7 
Shenandoah Nurseries 20 
SITUATION WANTED 
Sherwood Nursery Co. \4 
Nursery manager, educated in horticulture and * 
landscaping in Germany and Beatend Over 30 Skinner & Co., C. W. 20 
years’ experience gained in well known eastern 
nurseries. Familiar with oom ag produc Southern Nursery Co. 5 
tion, propagation of all ornamental stock, manage * 
ment of large nurseries in all its branches on an Storrs & Harrison Co. 
econom'cal basis. Desires connection with reliable 
concern. Address No. 42, c/o American Nursery Tobacco By-Products & Chem. 
man, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Corp. 19 
Washington Nurseries uN 
Wassenberg, C. F. A 
HELP WANTED Westminster Nursery Co. AS 
WhiteShowers, Inc. 9 
Need at once landscape draftsman 
familiar with southern and Florida ma- Wilson & Co., Inc., Cc. E. 3 
terials. Must have had some actual Wisconsin Moss Co. aaa 
experience, not too old, willing to begin 
at fair salary. 
Address No. 41, c/o American Nursery- 
man, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN DETOUR 
poGS AROUND THEIR SHRUBBERY 


Ba (SPRAYING WITH | 


\ BLACK LEAF 40 Cl 
EPS DOGS; 
A. \ 


i 


an 
iF YOU T. 
THEM ABOU 


And they’ll thank you 

too—for telling them how a little 
“Black Leaf 40” sprayed on shrub- 
bery and evergreens keeps dogs 
away. They just don’t like the odor. 


This friendly advice will be a real 
service to your customers by helping 
them to prevent unsightly stains. It’s 
simple and economical. A mixture of 
1% teaspoonfuls of “Black Leaf 40” to 
igallon of water (use no soap) sprayed 
on the lower branches does the job. 
Your customers will also find there are 
many other uses for “Black Leaf 40”. 


__ TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS : * 
<< > & CHEMICAL CORP. > » ey // 
fr 
Px 
aad 


‘ 
4 


Ame 
‘1 19 ~ ©1936 








CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


DU PLEX 
CRINKLED 


Waterproof Kraft 


Into the hands of nurserymen we 
have placed the reputation, the 
integrity of the manufacturer of 
Chase Saxolin Duplex Crinkled 
Waterproof Kraft. 


It is no longer an expedient nor 
an experiment, uniform quality 

. retains the moisture . . at- 
tractive appearance gives prom- 
ise of cleanliness to cash and 


Faulty packing has crippled 
many a promising career in the 
growth of nursery stock. Safety 
is always the first consideration, 
nothing else is so important. 


Furnished in all standard widths 
up to and including 60 inches 
wide in convenient size rolls of 
200 yards, or ready cut sheet 
sizes which eliminate time and 





Overhead Irrigation 


Don't let your flowers burn up! 


You'll be money ahead by get- 
ting a WhiteShowers 
irrigation system. Send 
|e today for Free Book. Tif 
t_| WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 
6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 


carry customers security 


labor during the busy shipping 
in shipping by rail and truck. 


season. 


CHASE Bae Co. 


Department of Specialties 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 











SPHAGNUM 
* MOSS -« 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
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Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


New Crop. The largest size bales about 
§ cubic feet per bale. Wire or burlap 

les. The oldest moss dealer in the 
= Our reference—Dun & Bradstreet, 


THE MOSS CO., MATHER, WIS. 











Now Now 


$5.00 Manual of $5.00 
Cultivated Trees and Shrubs 
By Alfred Rehder 


Curator of Arnold Arboretum 


Reissued at the new low price of $5.00, just one-half the former 
cost, this book should be in every nurseryman’s library. It is con- 
stantly useful for reference, containing descriptions of the cultivated 
woody plants which are grown or can be grown in the temperate 
region of North America. 


More than 2,500 species are enumerated in systematic order, with 
many varieties and garden forms distributed among 475 genera in 
112 families. Besides the descriptions of the plants, there are 
frequent cultural hints and indications of their hardiness according 
to zones. 

930 pages, cloth bound, completely indexed 


Price, 85.00 
(Formerly $10.00) 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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REVOLITE TAPE 
HELPS PROMOTE 
HEALTHY, STRONG 
ROOT GRAFTS... 





Nurserymen have written about the extraordi- 
nary results obtained by using Revolite Anti- 
septic Germ-Killing Nurseryman's Tape. It has 
been acclaimed for exceptional efficiency in 
reducing knots and malformations among 
piece-root grafts. 



















Revolite Nurseryman's Tape contains a chem- 
ical compound fatal to parasites, harmless to 
plant tissue. A spiral wrapping of this new 
tape forms an air-tight germicidal 




















Revolite 
nurseryman’s covering that decomposes before 
Observe dark the danger of girdling arises. 
of ANTISEPTIC , 
Becomes. Revolite Nurseryman's Tape will 
—_ pay you dividends as improve- 
Crdinary Non- ments in stand range from 65% 
Medicated | Cc 
Nurseryman's to 750. Send for a sample. 






Note that crown 
f ‘all bacteria in 
f 





THE REVOLUTE corp. 


A Subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson 
NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


IN bake ate 
GERM-KILLING 


(white spot) re- 
main unaffected 






























WANTED — 1936 CROP Large General Assortment 


110 Ibs. Acer Rubrum 
55 Ibs. Acer Saccharum f 
220 Ibs. Castanea Dentata f N S k 
22 Ibs. Cladrastis Lutea O ursery toc 
9 Ibs. Cotinus Americanus 
110 Ibs. Fagus Ferruginea 
55 Ibs. ee (Carya Alba We carry a complete line of Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Fruit Tree Seed- 
550 Ibs. Quercus Alba lings, Forest Tree Seedlings, Ornamental Shade Trees, Ornamental 
1100 Ibs. Quercus Macrocarpa Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines and Perennials. 
19 Ibs. Prunus Serotina 
7 Ibs. Pinus Rigida ’ d , : 
11 Ibs. Betula Lenta Send List of Wants for Prices. 
11 Ibs. Betula Lutea 
440 Ibs. Fraxinus Viridis . : 
55 lbs. Hicoria Mini / 
= Hiei Minima (Cary SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
All strictly recleaned, dry, sound, free a. & Lake Shenandoah, lowa &. S. Lake 


res. 


of plant disease. October delivery in a j 














































new double bags. 


JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 
120 East 16th Street (~ 
New York, N. Y. 











Protect Your Stock 

i ough ith 
— SKINNER OVERHEAD | 
“A friendly, efficient sales service” | R R j ( A T i () N | 
E D > R o B , N Ss oO N NURSERY MEN 40 years’ experience—your | 



























Sales Agent ; 
34 So. Elm St., Wallingford, Conn. ala guarantee of satisfaction 

_ P.O. Box 285 THE Overhead irrigation supplies 
angreamnting nN > now at greatly reduced prices 
Adams Nursery, Inc. - Bristol Nurseries, Inc BENJA MIN CHASE 





Write for free literature | 















Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. saints 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. COMPANY “ 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. | 
See us for finest Hemlock and Taxus DERRY, N. H. 


NewtTield — New Jersey ] 
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